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CHAPTER VI. 
DOCTORS THREE. 


Pus.ic opinion at Perlycross was 
stirred, as with a many-bladed egg- 
whisk, by the sudden arrival of Dr. 
Gowler. A man who cared nothing 
about the crops, and never touched 
bacon or clotted cream, nor even re- 
plied to the salutation of the largest 
farmer, but glided along with his eyes 
on the ground, and a broad hat 
whelmed down upon his hairless white 
face ; yet seemed to know every lane 
and footpath, as if he had been born 
among them—no wonder that in 
that unsettled time, when frightful 
tales hung about the eaves of every 
cottage, and every leathern latch- 
thong was drawn inside at nightfall, 
very strange suspicions were in the 
air about him. Even the friendship 
of the well-beloved parson, and the 
frank admiration of Dr. Fox, could 
not stem the current against him. 
The children of the village ran away 
at his shadow, and the mothers in the 
doorway turned their babies’ faces 
from him. 

Every one who loved Sir Thomas 
Waldron, and that meant everybody 
in the parish, shuddered at hearing 
that this strange man had paid two 
visits at Walderscourt, and had even 
remained there a great part of one 
night. And when it was known that 
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the yearly cricket-match, between the 
north side of the Perle and the south, 
had been quenched by this doctor’s 
stern decree, the wrath of the younger 
men was rebuked by the sorrow of 
the elder. Jakes the schoolmaster, 
that veteran sergeant (known as 
“ High Jarks,” from the lofty flourish 
of his one remaining arm, and thus 
distinct from his younger brother, 
“Low Jarks,” a good but not ex- 
traordinary butcher), firm as he was 
and inured to fields of death, found 
himself unable to refuse his iron 
cheeks the drop that he was _ better 
fitted to produce on others. 

Now that brave descendant of Mars 
and Minerva feared one thing, and 
one alone, in all this wicked world ; 
and that was holy wedlock. It was 
rumoured that something had befallen 
him in Spain, or some other foreign 
outlands, of a nature to make a good 
Christian doubt whether woman was 
meant as a helpmate for him under 
the New Covenant. The sergeant 
was not given to much talking, but 
rigid, and resolute, and self-contained ; 
more apt to point, and be, the moral 
of his vast experience, than to adorn 
it with long tales. Many people said 
that having heard so much of the 
roar of cannon and the roll of drums, 
he could never come to care again for 
any toast-and-butter; while others 
believed that he felt it his duty to 
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maintain the stern silence which he 
imposed in school. 

There was however one person in 
the parish with whom he indulged in 
brief colloquy sometimes ; and strange 
to say, that was a woman, Mrs. 
Muggridge, the curate’s housekeeper, 
felt more indignation than she could 
express if anybody whispered that 
she was fond of gossip. But accord- 
ing to her own account she smiled at 
such a charge, coming as it only could 
from the lowest quarters, because 
she was bound for her master’s sake 
to have some acquaintance with her 
neighbours’ doings; for they found 
it too easy to impose on him. And 
too often little Fay would run with 
the best part of his dinner to some 
widow, mourning deeply over an 
empty pot of beer. For that mighty 
police force of charity, the district 
visitors, were not established then. 

Thyatira, though not perhaps un- 
duly nervous,—for the times were 
sadly out of joint—was lacking to 
some extent in that very quality 
which the sergeant possessed in such 
remarkable degree. And ever since 
that shocking day, when her dear 
mistress had been brought home from 
the cliff stonedead, the housekeeper 
had realised the perils of this life 
even more deeply than its daily bless- 
ings. Susanna, the maid, was of a 
very timid nature, and when piously 
rebuked for her want of faith in Pro- 
vidence, had a knack of justifying 
her distrust by a course of very creepy 
narratives. Mrs. Muggridge would 
sternly command her to leave off, and 
yet contrive to extract every horror 
down to its dying whisper. 

Moreover the rectory, a long and 
rambling house, was not a cheerful 
place to sit alone in after dark. A\- 
though the high and whitewashed 
back abutted on the village street, 
there was no door there, and no win- 
dow looking outwards in the base- 
ment ; and the walls being very thick, 
you might almost as well be fifty 
miles from any company. Worst 
of all, and even eruel on the ancient 


builder's part, the only access to the 
kitchen and the rooms adjoining it 
was through a narrow and dark pas- 
sage, arched with rough flints set in 
mortar, which ran like a tunnel be- 
neath the first-floor rooms from one 
end of the building to the other. 
The front of the house was on a 
higher level, facing southwards upon 
a grass-plat and flower-garden, and as 
pretty as the back was ugly. 

Even the stoutest heart in Perly- 
cross might flutter a little in the 
groping process, for the tunnel was 
pitch-dark at night, before emerging 
into the candlelight twinkling in the 
paved yard beside the kitchen-door. 
While the servants themselves would 
have thought it a crime if the 
butcher, or baker, or any one coming 
for them (except the postman) had 
kept the front way up the open 
gravel walk, and ventured to knock 
at the front-door itself. There was 
no bell outside to call them, and the 
green baize door at the end of the 
passage leading to the kitchen stairs 
deadened the sound of the knocker so 
much, that sometimes a visitor might 
thunder away for a quarter of an 
hour, with intervals for conscientious 
study of his own temper, unless little 
Fay’s quick ears were reached, and 
her pink little palms and chest began 
to struggle with the mighty knob. 

So it happened, one evening in the 
first week of August, when Mr. Pen- 
niloe was engaged in a distant part 
of the parish, somebody or other 
came and knocked,—it was never 
known how many times or how long 
—at the upper-folk door of the rec- 
tory. 

There was not any deafness about 
Thyatira ; and as for Susanna, she 
could hear too much; neither was 
little Fay to blame, although the rest 
were rather fond of leaving things to 
her. If the pupils had returned, it could 
not have happened so; for although 
they made quite enough noise of their 
own in the little back-parlour allotted 
to them, they never failed to hear any 
other person’s noise, and to complain 























of it next morning, when they did not 
know their lessons. But the present 
case was, that the whole live force of 
the rectory, now on the premises, was 
established quite happily in the kitch- 
en yard, with a high wall between 
it and the village street, and a higher 
wall topped with shrubs between it 
and the garden. Master Harry, now 
at home for his holidays (a tiger by 
day, but a lion at night for protection 
of the household), was away with his 
father, and sleeping soundly through 
a Bible-lecture. And so it came to 
pass that the tall dark man knocked, 
and knocked, and at last departed, 
muttering uncourteous expressions 
through his beard. 

Even that might never have been 
known inside without the good offices 
of Mrs. Channing, the wife of the 
baker, whose premises adjoined the rec- 
tory garden and the drive from the 
front gate. “’Twas nort but them 
Gelany fowls,” she explained, before 
she had her breakfast, because her 
husband was the son of old Channing, 
the clerk, and sexton ; “‘them Gelany 
birds of curs, as drew my notice to 
it. They kept up such a screeching in 
the big linhay just at dusk, instead of 
sticking their heads inside their wings, 
that I thought they must be worriting 
about a dog or cat. And so out of 
house I runs ; but I couldn’t see nort, 
till I heers a girt knocking at passon’s 
front-door. Thinks I—‘ What’s up 
now!’ For I knowed a’ wurn’t at 
home, but away to they Bible-read- 
ings. So I claps the little barn-steps 
again your big wall, and takes the 
liberty of peeping over, just between 
the lalac bush and old holly. You 
must understand, Mrs. Muggridge, 
that the light wurn’t very clear; but 
I could make out a big tall man a- 
standing, with a long furrin cloak, 
atwixt the pillars of your porch. 
‘ Passon’s not at home,’ says I ; ‘can 
I give any message?’ Then a’ turns 
round sudden like, and stands just like 
a pictur’, with the postesses to either 
side of him, and his beard falling down 
the same as Aaron’s. But if a’ said 
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ort, *twur beyond my comprehension, 
‘Did you please to be looking for 
the Doctor, sir?’ I said—‘ the Doctor 
as is ’biding now with Mr. Penniloe? I 
did hear that he was gone to Squire 
Waldron’s house.’ For I thought that 
he was more the sort to belong to that 
old Gowler. But he only shook his 
head, and turned away ; and presently, 
off he walks most majestic, like the 
image of a man the same as | have seen 
to Exeter. I felt myself in that alarm, 
that go away I couldn’t, until I heard 
your gate fall to behind him. Then I 
thought to come and tell you, but I 
hadn’t got the nerves to face your black 
passage, after what had come across 
me. For to my mind it must have 
been the Evil One himself. May the 
Lord save us from his roarings and 
devourings |” 

When Mrs. Muggridge heard this 
tale, she thought that it had better go 
no further, and she saw no occasion to 
repeat it to her master; because no 
message had been left, and he might 
imagine that she had not attended 
to her duty very well. For it had 
chanced, that at the very moment 
when somebody wanted to disturb 
them, the housekeeper was giving a 
most pleasant tea-party to the two 
little dears, Master Michael and Miss 
Fay. And by accident, of course, 
Sergeant Jakes had just dropped in, 
No black passage could be anything 
but a joke toa man of his valour; 
and no rapping at the door could have 
passed unchallenged, if it reached 
such ears. But the hospitable Thya- 
tira offered such a distraction of good 
things, far beyond the largest larder- 
dreams of a dry-tongued lonely bache- 
lor, that the coarser, and seldom desir- 
able, gift of the ears lay in deep abey- 
ance. For the sergeant had felt quite 
enough of hardship to know a good 
time when he tasted it. 

‘‘Now, my precious little dears,” 
Thyatira had whispered with a sigh, 
when the veteran would be helped no 
more, “there is light enough still for 
a game of hop-scotch down at the 
bottom of the yard. Susanna will 
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mark out the bed for you. You 
will find the chalk under the knife- 
board.” 

Away ran the children; and their 
merry voices rang sweetly to the 
dancing of their golden hair. 

“ Sergeant Schoolmaster,” continued 
the lady, for she knew that he liked this 
combination of honours, “‘ how pleasant 
it is, when the shadows are falling, to see 
the little innocents delighting in their 
games! It seems to be no more than 
yesterday when [ was as full of play 
as any of them.” 

“A good many yesterdays have 
passed since that,” Mr. Jakes thought 
as he looked at her ; but he was far too 
gallant and polite to say so. “In 
your case, ma’am, it is so,” he re- 
plied ; ‘‘yesterday, only yesterday ! 
The last time I was here, | was say- 
ing to myself that you ladies have the 
command of time. You make it pass 
for us so quickly, while it is standing 
still with you!” 

‘‘What a fine thing it is to have 
been abroad! You do learn such 
things from the gift of tongues. But 
it do seem a pity you should have 
to say them so much to yourself, Mr. 
Sergeant.” 

* Ma’am,” replied the veteran, in 
some fear of becoming too compli- 
mentary, “I take it that some of us 
are meant to live apart, and to work 
for the good of others. But have you 
heard how the Colonel is to-day? Ah, 
he is a man indeed !” 

“There are doctors enough to kill 
him now. And they are going to do 
it this very night.” Mrs. Muggridge 
spoke rather sharply, for she was a 
little put out with her visitor. 

* What!” cried the man of sword 
and ferule. ‘To operate, ma’am, and 
I not there—I, who know all about 
operations |!” 

‘*No, Mr. Sergeant; but to hold a 
council. And in this very house, I 
believe ; the room is to be ready at 
ten o'clock. Dr. Fox, Dr. Gronow, 
and Dr. Gowler—it is more than I 
can understand. But not » word 
about it to any one, for Sir Thomas 
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would be very angry. ‘lo frighten his 
people, and make such a fuss,—they 
durst not propose it at his own house. 
And Gronow has never been called in, 
as you know. But Dr. Jemmy made 
« favour of it, for he thinks very 
highly of that man; and the gentle- 
man from London did not object. 
Only he said that if it must be so, 
and everything was to be out of 
proper form, he would like my master 
to be present with them.” 

“Three doctors, and a parson to sit 
upon him! The Lord have mercy on 
the Colonel’s soul! There is no hope 
left for his poor body. I will tell 
you, ma’aim, what | saw once at Turry 
Vardoes—but no, it is not fit for you 
to hear. Well, my heart is like a 
lump of lead. I would sooner have 
lost my other arm than heard such a 
thing of the Colonel. Good night, 
ma'am; and thanking you for all 
your kindness, i’m no fit company for 
any one no longer.” 

He was gone in a moment. His 
many-angled form sank into the dark- 
ness of the flinty tunnel, as swiftly 
as ever a schoolboy vanished when 
that form became too conspicuous. 
Thyatira heaved a deep sigh, and sat 
down in the many-railed beechen chair 
at the head of her cruelly vacant 
table. She began to count the empty 


dishes, and with less than her usual 


charity mused upon the voracity of 
man. But her heart was kind, and 
the tear she wiped away was not 
wholly of selfish tincture. 

“The hand of the Lord is upon us 
now. My master will lose the best 
friend he has got,” she was thinking, 
as the darkness gathered ; “ faithful 
as he is, it will try him hard again ; 
for Satan has prevailed against us. 
And this will be a worse snare than 
any he has laid. To have in Parson- 
age house a man, as chooseth not to 
come to prayers; or at any rate stand- 
eth up at mantelpiece with his back 
turned on the kneelers ; till my master 
told him, like the Christian he is, that 
he would not desire him, as his guest, 
to go contrary to his principles,—and 

















} 
pretty principles they must be, I 
reckon,—but would beg him to walk 
in the garden, rather than set such ex- 
ample to his household! Alas the day 
that such a man came here, to the 
house of a holy minister! No bless- 
ing can ever attend his medicine. Ah, 
the times are not as they was! No 
wonder that Spring-heeled Jack is 
allowed to carry on, when such a 
heathen is encouraged in the land. It 
would not go out of my grains if he 
was Spring-heeled Jack himself !”’ 

Much against her liking, and with a 
trembling hand, this excellent woman 
brought in the candles, and prepared 
the sitting-room for the consultation 
of unholy science. 

But the first to arrive was a favour- 
ite of hers, and indeed of all the parish, 
a young man of very cheerful aspect, 
and of brisk and ready speech. No 
man had ever known Jemmy Fox de- 
spair of anything he undertook ; and 
there were few things he would not 
undertake ; only he must tackle them 
in his own way. “A square-built, thick- 
set, resolute young fellow, of no great 
stature, but good frame and fibre, and 
as nimble as a pea in a frying-pan. 
There was nothing very wonderful 
about his face; and at first sight a 
woman would have called him plain, 
for his nose was too short, and his 


chin too square, and his mouth too. 


wide for elegance. But the more he 
was looked at, the better he was 
liked by any honest person; for he 
was never on the watch for fault in 
others, as haters of humbug are too 
apt to be. 

And yet without intending, or know- 
ing it at all, this son of Chiron had 
given deep offence to many of his bre- 
thren around Perlycross, and it told 
upon him sadly afterwards. For he 
loved his profession, and looked upon 
it as the highest and noblest in the 
world, and had worked at it too 
thoroughly not to have learned how 
often it is mere profession. By choice 
he would have dropped all general 
practice, and become a surgeon only ; 
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but this was impossible except in some 
large place, and cities were not to his 
liking. As the only son of a wealthy 
banker he might have led an idle life, 
if he pleased ; but that he could not 
bear, and resolved to keep himself ; 
for the old man was often too exacting, 
and the younger had some little in- 
come of his own. Perlycross suited 
him well, and he had taken a long and 
rambling house, which had formerly 
been a barn, about half a mile from 
the village. 

“Seen anything of Spring-heeled 
Jack, the last night or two, Mrs. Mug- 
gridge?” he inquired too lightly, as 
he flung down his hat in similar style 
at a corner. ‘Have you heard the 
last thing that has been learned about 
him?” 

“No, sir, no! But I hope it is no 
harm,” replied the palpitating Thya- 
tira. 

“ Well, that depends upon how you 
take it. We have discovered for cer- 
tain that he is a medical man from a 
country parish, not such a very long 
way from here, who found his practice 
too small for the slaughter on the 
wholesale style he delights in. And so 
he turned his instruments into patent 
jumpers, tore the heart out of his last 
patient,—he was obliged to choose a 
poor one, or it would have been too 
small,—then he fitted a Bude-light to 
his biggest dark lantern. And you 
know better than I do what he shows 
you at the window exactly as the 
church-clock strikes twelve.” 

“Oh, Dr, Jemmy, how you do make 
one creep! Then after all he is not, 
as everybody says, even a dissolute 
nobleman ?”’ 

“No. That is where the disap- 
pointment lies. He set that story 
afoot no doubt, to comfort the rela- 
tives of the folk he kills. By the by, 
what a place this old house would he 
for him! He likes a broad window- 
sill, just like yours, and the weather 
is the very thing for him !” 

‘“‘T shall nail up a green baize every 
night. Oh, Dr. Jemmy, there is a 
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knock at the door! Would you mind 
seeing who it is !—that’s a dear.” 

Dr. Fox, with a pleasant smile, 
admitted Dr. Gronow, on his very 
tirst visit to the rectory. 

“ Others not come yet?” asked the 
elder gentleman, as the trembling 
housekeeper offered him a chair ; “ his 
Reverence would hardly like a pipe 
here, I suppose. Well, Jemmy, what 
is your opinion of all this strange 
affair?” 

Mrs. Muggridge had hurried off 
with a shiver and a prayer. 

“T am mum before my betters,” 
the young man replied. ‘ The case is 
gone out of my hands altogether.” 

* And a good thing for you. Iam 


glad of it for your sake, But we 
must not anticipate Gowler. I have 


no business here, except as what the 
lawyers call amicus curiae. By the 
by, | suppose you have never seen 
the smallest ground for suspicion of 
foul play?” 

* Never. I should have come to you 
first, if IT had. There could be no 
possible motive, to begin with ; and 
everybody loves him like a father,” 

“A man is too fatherly sometimes. 
One never can understand those foreign 
women. But you know the family, 
and I do not. Excuse me for a hor- 
rible suggestion ; but I have had some 
very dark experiences.” 

* And so, no doubt, has Gowler. 
The idea crossed his brain, but was 
scattered immediately when he knew 
the facts. Hush, here they come! 
Let us think no more of that.” 

Mr. Penniloe was tired, and in very 
low spirits; for he looked upon this 
meeting as the fatal crisis. After 
seeing to his visitors, and offering 
refreshment, which none of them 
accepted, he took a chair apart, being 
present as a listener only. 

Thereupon Dr. Gowler in very few 
words gave his view of the case, pre- 
mising only that he spoke with some 
doubt, and might well be mistaken, 
for the symptoms were perplexing, 
and the malady was one which had 


not as yet been studied at all ex- 
haustively. His conclusion agreed in 
the main with that of his young and 
sagacious coadjutor, though he was 
enabled. by longer experience to be 
perhaps a little more definite. He 
spoke very well, and with a diffidence 
which particularly impressed the 
others, on the part of a man whose 
judgment was of the very highest 
authority. 

Dr. Gronow immediately confirmed 
his view, so far as the details at 
second-hand could warrant, and gave 
his own account of a similar case, 
where the injury was caused by the 
handle of a barrow, and continued 
latent for several years. The unani- 
mous decision was that no hope re- 
mained ; unless the poor patient would 
submit to a surgical operation of great 
difficulty and danger, in the then con- 
dition of medical science, and for 
which it was advisable to have re- 
course to Paris. 

“T know him too well. He will 
never consent.” Mr. Penniloe came 
forward, and sought from face to face 
for some gleam of encouragement. 
“Surely there must be some other 
course, something at least to allevi- 
ate- 9 

“There may be; but we do not 
know it yet, and I fear that we never 
shall do so, And for this very sufficient 
reason, ’—here Dr. Gowler took a glove 
from his pocket, and presented a most 
simple and convincing explanation of 
the mischief that had happened, and 
the consequence that must of necessity 
ensue without surgical redress. Even 
that, he admitted, was of very doubtful 
issue, in plain English,—* either kill, 
or cure.” 

The parson sighed heavily, and even 
Dr. Fox was too much affected to say a 
word ; but the elder physicians seemed 
to think it right and natural, and a 
credit to their science, that they knew 
so much about it. Gowler and Gronow 
were becoming mighty friends, so far 
as two men of the world care to in- 
dulge. and the great London doctor 
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accepted with pleasure the offer of a 
day’s fly-fishing. “I have not thrown 
a fly since I was quite a boy,” he 
said. 

“And [ never threw a fly till I was 
an old man,” said the other ; and their 
host knew well which would have the 
better chance, though he felt a little 
vexed at their light arrangements. 

“ Tt is not for the sake of the fishing, 
my dear fellow,” Dr. Gowler assured 
him, when the other two were gone. 
“IT was to have left you in the 
morning, as you know; and I have 
not had such a holiday for seven 
years. I positively needed it, and 
shall be twice the man. But [ felt 
that I ought to stay one day longer, 
to give you one more chance of 
persuading poor Sir Thomas. See 
how handsomely he has behaved,—Il 
mean according to country notions ; 
though I often make more in one day 
in town. He slipped this into my 
hand, sealed up ; and I did not refuse 
it, for fear of a fuss. But you will 
return it, when I am in the coach, and 
explain, with my kind regards, that it 
is against my rule to taxe any fee 
upon a visit to a friend. I came to 
renew our old friendship only, and 
from my great regard for you. We do 
not think alike’upon the greatest of all 
matters. Perhaps that is better for 
your happiness than mine. But after 
all my knowledge of the world, I do 
believe that the best friends are those 
who are like you.” 

Mr. Penniloe took the cheque for 
fifty guineas, and placed it in his desk, 
without a word; for he knew his 
friend’s character too well to argue. 
Then he shook him very warmly by 
the hand, and said ‘Good-night.” 
But as he sank back in his chair to 
reflect and examine himself of the 
bygone day, he hoped that his ears 
had deceived him that night in a 
matter which had shocked him sadly. 
Unless they had erred, Dr. Gronow 
had said: “ In a case of this kind, for 
the advance of knowledge, autopsy 
should be compulsory.’ And Harrison 


Gowler had replied: “ Exactly so; 
but in this benighted part I suppose 
it is impossible.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
R. I. P. 


“On, Mr. Sergeant, how you did 
alarm me !’’ cried a very pretty damsel 
one tine October evening, as she 
almost fell upon the breast of ** High 
Jarks ” from some narrow stone steps 
at the corner of a lane. She was 
coming by the nearest way to the 
upper village, from the side entrance to 
Walderscourt, a picturesque way but a 
rough one. For the lane was overhung, 
and even overwhelmed, with every 
kind of hindrance to the proper 
course of trade. Out of the sides, 
and especially at corners where the 
right of way should have been most 
sacred, jutted forth obstacles most 
inconsiderate, or even of set purpose 
malicious. If a great stool of fern 
could be treated as nothing, even with 
its jagged saws quivering, or a flexible 
ash could be shoved aside lightly, with 
the cowardly knowledge that it had 
no thorns; yet in ambush with their 
spears couched would be the files of 
furze, the barbed brigade of holly, orthe 
stiff picket of blackthorn. And any 
man, engaged with these deliveries of 
the moment, might thank his stars 
(when visible through the tangle 
overhead) if by any chance he missed 
a blinding thump in both his eyes. 

Alas! it would have been indeed a 
blessing, as well as a just correction, for 
the well-seasoned master of the youth of 
Perlycross, if a benevolent switch from 
the hedgerow had taken him sharply 
in the eyes that had so long deseried 
nothing but motes in more tender orbs. 
As the young maid drew back from the 
warlike arm which had been quite 
obliged to encircle her, one flash of her 
eyes entered thoseof Mr. Jakes ; and he 
never saw again as he had seen before 
But his usual composure was not goue 
yet. A trueschoolmaster is well assured, 
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whatever the circumstance may be, 
that he is in the right and all others 
in the wrong. ‘1 beg you will offer 
no apologies, miss,” he began with a 
very gracious smile as he rubbed up 
the nap of his old velvet coat where a 
wicked boy had tallow-candled it ; “I 
take it that you are a stranger here, 
and not quite familiar with our kind 
of road. The roads about here have 
a manner of showing that they know 
not in what direction they are going.” 

*“ But, Mr. Sergeant, don’t you 
know me! Not so very long ago I 
ran up this very lane, over the plank- 
bridge and up to this heling, because 
of the temper you were in. It was 
my brother Watty you wanted to 
catch ; but you flourished your cane 
so, that the girls ran too. But you 
would not have beaten poor me, Mr. 
Sergeant ?”’ 

She skipped back a step or two, as 
if still afraid, and courtesied to show 
her pretty figure, and managed to let 
her bright hair fall down over the 
blush of her soft round cheeks. Then 
she lifted her eyes with the sweetest 
appeal, for the fair Tamar Haddon 
was a born coquette. 

“ Why, Tamar, my dear, can it pos- 
sibly be you! I could never have 
supposed that you would come to 
this. You were always the prettiest 
child among the girls. But, as you 
know, I had nothing to do with them. 
My business has always been with 
the boys.” 

“And quite right, Mr. Sergeant 
they are so much better, so much 
quicker to learn, as well as_better- 
looking and more interesting !”’ 

“That depends upon who it may 
be,” said Mr. Jakes judicially ; “some 
girls are much better at round-hand, 
as well as arithmetic. But why have 
I lost sight of you all these years ? 
And why have you grown such a 
well, such a size {”’ 

“Oh, you are rude! Iam nota 
size atall. 1 thought that you always 
learned politeness in the wars. I am 
only seventeen round the waist,—but 
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you sha’n’t see. No, no, stick you to 
the boys, Mr. Sergeant. I must be 
off ; I didn't come out for pleasure. 
Good evening, sir; good evening to 
you!” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, Miss 
Haddon. Don’t you know when I 
used to give you sugar-plums out of 
this horn box? And if I may say it 
without offence, you are much too 
pretty to be in this dark place without 
somebody to take care of you.” 

“Ah, now you are more like the 
army again. ‘There is nothing like a 
warrior, in my opinion. Oh, what a 
plague these brambles are! Would 
you mind just holding my hat for a 
moment ? I mustn’t go into the 
village such a fright, or everybody 
will stare at me. My hair is such a 
trouble, I have half a mind sometimes 
to cut off every snip of it. No, no, 
you can’t help me; men are much too 
clumsy.” 

Mr. Jakes was lost in deep admira- 
tion, and Tamar Haddon knew it well, 
and turned away to smile, as she sat 
upon a bank of moss, drawing her 
long tresses through the supple play 
of fingers and the rosy curve of palms ; 
while her cherry lips were pouting and 
her brown eyes sparkling, in and out 
the golden shower from her saucy 
forehead. The schoolmaster held her 
little hat, and watched every move- 
ment of her hands and eyes, and 
wondered ; for the gaiety of girlhood, 
and the blushes and the glances were 
as the opening of a new world to him. 

“TI know what you are thinking 
now, it’s no good to deny it,” she cried, 
as she jumped up, and snatched her 
hat away. ‘ You are saying to your- 
self—‘ What a poor vain creature! 
Servants’ hats are not allowed in well- 
conducted households.’ But you must 
understand that I am not a common 
servant. I am a private lady’s-maid 
to her ladyship the Countess ; and she 
has none of your old-fashioned English 
ways about her. She likes to see me 
look,—well, perhaps you would not 
call it ‘ pretty,’ for that depends upon 
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the wearer, and I have no pretension 
to it—but tidy, and decent, and toler- 
ably nice—” 

** Wonderfully nice, and as lovely as 
a rose.” 

“Oh, Mr. Sergeant, you who must 
know so much better! But I have 
no time for such compliments, and they 
would turn my little head, from sucha 
learned man as you are. How can I 
think of myself for a moment, when 
things are so dreadful? Poor Sir 
Thomas—you know how ill he is ; he 
is longing for something, and I am 
sent to fetch it on the sly, so that Dr. 
Fox should have no idea, but her lady- 
ship says that it can do no harm, 
now.” 

“What, the poor Colonel waiting, 
miss, and I have kept you all this 
time! I was just on my way to in- 
quire for him, when—when I hap- 
pened to meet you. I can scarcely 
believe in any doctor conquering him.” 

** They are though,—they are doing 
it. He is very low today. They 
seem to have brought him down toa 
flat knock-under, just as you do with 
the schoolboys. I can’t hardly think 
of it without crying.” The fair Tamar 
dropped her eyes, and hung her head 
a little, and then looked softly at the 
veteran, to plead for his warmest 
sympathy. ‘There, I declare to you, 
I have cried so much that Ican’t ery no 
more,” she continued with a sigh; 
“but it is a calf’s sweetbread that I be 
bound to get; and where from, I'd 
like to know, unless it is to Mr. 
Robert’s.”’ 

A pang shot through the heart of 
Mr. Jakes, and if his cane had been at 
hand he would have grasped it. For 
Mr. Robert was his own brother, the 
only butcher in the village, a man of 
festive nature (as a butcher ought to 
be), of no habitual dignity, and there 
fore known as “Low Jarks,”’ a fa- 
vourite with the fair sex, and worst 
of all, some twenty years the junior of 
“ High Jarks.” 

“What, young Bobby!” cried the 
sergeant, striking out; “there is 


nothing that he knows worth speak- 
ing of. And what is more to the pur- 
pose, he never will know nothing. I 
mean to say ‘anything.’ Sometimes 
I go back from all my instructions all 
over the world, to the way—to the 
way you talk, in this part of the 
world.” 

“But, Mr. Sergeant, that is only 
natural ; considering that you belong 
to this part of the world. Now, you 
do,—don’t you !—however learned you 
may be.” 

* Well, I will not deny that it comes 
up sometimes. A man of my years, 
—I mean, a young man by age, and 
yet one who has partaken in great 
motions, feels himself so very much 
above butchers’ shops, and the like of 
them. And all the women,—or as 
they call themselves now, — all the 
ladies of the neighbourhood, have now 
been so well educated, that they think 
a great deal of the difference.” 

‘*To be sure,” said Tamar Had- 
don, ‘* I can quite see that. But how 
could they get their meat without 
the butchers’ shops? Some people 
are too learned, Mr. Sergeant.’’ 

“T know it, miss; but I am very 
particular not to let any one say it of 
me. I could quote Latin, if I chose ; 
but who would put a spill to my pipe 
afterwards? One must never indulge 
in all one knows.” 

“ Well, it does seem a pity, after 
spending years about it. But here we 
are, come to the riverside at last. You 
mustn’t think of coming across the 
plank with me. It would never do to 
have you drownded ; and you know 
what Betty Cork is. Why, all the 
boys to Perlycross would be making 
mouths to-morrow! And I shall go 
home along the turnpike road.”’ 

The schoolmaster saw the discretion 
of this. Charmed as he was by this 
gay young maid, he must never forget 
what was thought of him. For she 
was the daughter of Walter Haddon, 
the landlord of the ‘ Ivy-bush,” a 
highly respectable place, and there- 
fore jealous of the parish reputation. 
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Moreover, the handrail of the foot- 
bridge was now on the side of his 
empty sleeve; and the plank being 
very light and tremulous, he feared to 
recross it without stepping backward, 
which was better done without spec- 
tators. So he stayed where he was, 
while she tripped across without even 
touching the handrail; and the dark 
gleam of the limpid Perle, in the twi- 
light of gray branches, fluttered with 
her passing shadow. 

Just as she turned on the opposite 
bank, where cart-ruts ridged the 
water’s brink, and was kissing her 
hand to the ancient soldier, with a 
gay ‘Good evening!” the deep boom 
of a big bell rang and quivered 
throughout the valley. Cattle in the 
meadows ceased from browsing, and 
looked up as if they were called, birds 
made wing for the distant wood, and 
sere leaves in the stillness rustled, as 
the solemn thrill trembled in the 
darkening air. 

**For God’s sake count,” the old 
soldier cried, raising the hat from his 
grizzled head, and mounting a hillock 
clear of bushes; “it is the big bell 
tolling!” But the frolicsome maiden 
had disappeared, and he was left to 
count alone. 

At intervals of a minute, while the 
fall of night grew heavier, the burden 
of the passing-bell was laid on mortal 
ears and hearts. 


Time is over for one more 


Was graven on the front of it, and was 
borne along the valley ; while the 
echo of the hills brought home the 
lesson of the reverse, 


Soon shall thy own life be o'er. 


iNeeping throbbing count, the 
listener spread the fingers of his one 
hand upon his threadbare waistcoat ; 
and they trembled more and more, as 
the number grew towards the fatal 
forty-nine. When the forty-ninth 


stroke ceased to ring, and the last 
pulsation died away, he stood as if 


his own life depended on the number 
fifty. But the knell was finished ; the 
years it told of were but forty-nine— 
gone by, like the minutes between the 
strokes. 

‘Old Channing perhaps is looking 
at the tower-clock. Hark! Ina mo- 
ment he will strike another stroke.” 
But old Channing knew his arithmetic 
too well. “Now God forgive me for 
a sinful man—or worse than a man, 
an ungrateful beast!” cried the 
sergeant, falling upon his knees, with 
sorrow embittered by the shameful 
thought that, while his old chief was 
at the latest gasp, himself had been 
flirting merrily with a handmaid of 
the house, and sniggering like a raw 
recruit. He wiped his eyes with the 
back of his hand, and the lesson of the 
bell fell on him. 

It had fallen at the same time upon 
ears more heedful and less needful of 
it. Mr. Penniloe, on his homeward 
road, received the mournful message, 
and met the groom who had ridden so 
hard to save the angelical hour. And 
truly, if there be any value in the 
ancient saying, 


Happy is the soul 
That hath a speedy toll, 


the flight of Sir Thomas Waldron’s 
spirit was in the right direction. 

The clergyman turned from his 
homeward path, and hastened to the 
house of mourning. He scarcely ex- 
pected that any one as yet would care 
to come down, or speak to him ; but 
the least he could do was to offer his 
help. In the hush of the dusk he was 
shown through the hall, and into a 
little sitting-room favoured by the 
ladies. Believing that he was quite 
alone, for no one moved and the light 
was nearly spent, he took a seat by 
the curtained window, and sank into 
a train of sombre thoughts. But 
presently a lapping sound aroused him, 
and going to the sofa there he found 
his favourite Nicie overcome with 
sorrow, her head drooping back like 
a wind-tossed flower, while Pixie, with 
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a piteous gaze, was nestling to her 
side, and offering every now and then 
the silent comfort of his tongue. 

** What is it, my dear?” the parson 
asked, as if he did not know too well. 
But who knows what to say some- 
times? Then, shocked at himself, he 
said, ‘Don’t, my dear.” But she 
went on sobbing as if he had not 
spoken, and he thought of his little 
Fay when she lost her mother. He 
was too kind to try any consolations, 
or press the sense of duty yet ; but he 
put on his glasses and took little Pixie 
and began to stroke his wrinkled 
brow. “ This dear little thing is ery- 
ing too,” he whispered, and certainly 
there were tears, his own or another’s, 
on the velvet nose. Then Nicie rose 
slowly and put back her hair, and 
tried to look bravely at both of them. 

“Tf mother could only ery,” she 
said ; “ but she has not moved once, 
and she will not come away. There is 
one thing she ought to do, but she 
cannot; and I am afraid that I should 
never do it right. Oh, will you do it, 
Uncle Penniloe? It would be an 
excuse to get her out of the room ; 
and then we might make her lie down, 
und be better. My father is gone; 
and will mother go too?” 

Speaking as steadily as she could, 
but breaking down every now and 
then, she told him that there was a 
certain old ring, of no great value, but 
very curious, which her father had 
said many years ago he would like to 
have buried with him. He seemed to 
have forgotten it throughout his long 
illness, but his wife had remembered 
it suddenly, and had told them where 
to find it. It was found by a trusty 
servant now; and she was present 
while Mr. Penniloe placed it on the icy 
finger, and dropped 2 tear on the fore- 
head of his friend, holy now in the 
last repose. 

On his homeward path that night 
the curate saw through the gloom of 
lonely sorrow many a storm impending. 
Who was there now to hold the parish 
in the bonds of amity, to reconcile the 


farmers’ feuds, to help the struggling 
tradesman, to bury the aged cripple, 
to do any of those countless deeds of 
good-will and humanity which are less 
than the discount of the interest of the 
debt due from the wealthy to the poor ¢ 
And who would cheer him now with 
bold decision, and kind deference, in 
all those difficulties which beset the 
country clergyman, who hates to strain 
his duty, yet is fearful of relaxing it? 
Such difficulties must arise; and 
though there certainly was in those 
days a great deal more fair give-and- 
take than can be now expected, there 
was less of settled rule and guidance 
for a peaceful parson. Moreover, he 
felt the important charge which he 
had undertaken as co-trustee of large 
estates, as well as a nervous dread of 
being involved in heavy outlay, with 
no rich friend to back him now, con- 
cerning the repairs, and in some 
measure the rebuilding of the large 
and noble parish church. 

But all these personal troubles 
vanished in the memories of true 
friendship, and in holy confidence, 
when he performed that last sad duty 
in the dismantled church, and then in 
the eastern nook of the long grave- 
yard. He had dreaded this trial not 
a little, but knew what his dear friend 
would have wished; and the needful 
strength was given him. 

It has been said, and is true too 
often (through our present usages), 
that one funeral makes many. A 
strong east wind of unwonted bitterness 
at this time of year,—it was now the 
last day of October—whistled through 
the crowd of mourners, fluttered 
scarf, and crape, and veil, and set old 
Channing’s last tooth raging, and 
tossed the minister’s whitening locks, 
and the leaves of the Office for the 
Dead. Socold was the air, that people 
of real pity and good feeling, it they 
had no friends in the village, hied to 
the ‘“Ivy-bush,”’ when all was over, 
and called for hot brandy and ater. 

But among them was not Mr. Jakes. 
though he needed a stimulus as much 
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as any. He lingered in the church- 
yard till the banking up was done and 
every one else had quitted it. When 
all alone he scooped a hole at the 
head of the grave, and filled it 
with «a bunch of white chrysanthe- 
mums, imbedded firmly to defy the 
wind, Then he returned to the 
sombre schoolroom, at the west end 
of the churchyard and with one window 
looking into it. There, although he 
had flint and tinder, he did not even 
light a dip, but sat for hours in his 
chair of office, with his head laid on 
the old oak desk. Rough, and sad, 
and tumbled memories passed before 
his gray-thatched eyes, and stirred the 
recesses of his rugged heart. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across his 
desk. He rose from his dream of the 
past, and turning saw the half-moon 
quivering aslant through the diamond 
panes of the lattice. For a minute he 
listened, but there was nothing to be 
heard except a long low melancholy 
wail. Then he buttoned his coat, his 
best Sunday black, and was ashamed 
to find the empty cuff wet, as the bib 
of an infant, but with the tears of 
motherless old age. 

After his manner (when no_ boys 
were nigh) he condemned himself for 
an ancient fool, and was about to 
strike a light, when the sad low sound 
fell again upon his ears. Determined 
to know what the meaning of it was, 
he groped for his hat and stout oak 
staff, and entered the churchyard by 
the little iron gate, the private way 
from the school premises. 

The silence was as deep as the still- 
ness of the dead ; but by the light of 
the westering moon he made his way 
among the white tombstones, and the 
rubbish of the builders, to the eastern 


corner where Sir Thomas Waldron 
lay. His old chief’s grave was fair 


and smooth, and the crisp earth 
glistened in the moonlight, for the 
wind had fallen and a frost was 
setting in; but a small black figure 
lay on the crown close to the bunch of 
flowers. A low growl met him ; and 
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then a dismal wail of anguish, beyond 
any power of words or tears, trembled 
along the wan alleys of the dead and 
lingered in the shadowy recesses of 
the church. 

“Good little Jess, thou art truer 
than mankind,” said the sergeant, and 
marched away to his lonely bed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE POTATO-FIELD. 


Live who may, and die who must, 
the work of the world shall be carried 
on. Of all these works, the one that 
can never be long in arrears is eating ; 
and of all British victuals, next to 
bread, the potato claims perhaps the 
foremost place. Where the soil is 
light towards Hagdon Hill, on the 
property of the Dean and Chapter, 
potatoes, meet for any dignitary of 
the Church, could be dug by the ton 
in those days. In these democratic 
and epidemic times it is hard to find a 
good potato; and the reason is too 
near to seek. The finer the quality of 
fruit or root, the fiercer are they that 
fall on it; and the Nemesis of excel- 
lence already was impending. But 
the fatal blow had not fallen yet ; the 
ripe leaves strewed the earth with 
vivid gold, instead of reeking welter- 
ing smut ; and the berries were sound 
for boys and girls to pelt one another 
across the field; while at the lift of 
the glistening fork across the 
crumbling ridges, up sprang a cluster 
of rosy globes, clean as a codlin and 
chubby as a cherub. 

Farmer John Horner, the senior 
churchwarden and the largest rate- 
payer on the south side of the Perle, 
would never have got on as he did 
without some knowledge of the 
weather. The bitter east wind of the 
previous night, and the keen frost of 
the morning, had made up his mind 
that it was high time to lift his best 
field of potatoes. He had two large 
butts to receive the filled sacks, 
assorted into ware and chats; and 
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every working man on the farm, as 
well as his wife and children, had 
been ordered to stick at this job, and 
clear this four-acre field before night- 
fall. The field was a good step from 
the village, as well as from Farmer 
Horner’s house; and the lower end 
(where the gate was) abutted on the 
Susscot lane leading from the ford to 
Perlycross. 

It was now All-Hallows’ day, ac- 
counted generally the farewell of 
autumn and arrival of the winter. 
Birds and beasts, that know their time 
without recourse to calendar, had made 
the best use of that knowledge, and fol- 
lowed suit of wisdom. Some from the 
hills were seeking downwards, not 
to abide in earnest yet, but to see 
for themselves what men had done 
for their comfort when the pinch 
should come; some of more tender 
kind were gone with a whistle at the 
storms they left behind ; aud others 
had taken their winter apparel, and 
meant to hold fast to the homes they 
understood. 

Farmer John, who was getting 
rather short of breath from the fat- 
ness of his bacon, stirred about stead- 
fastly among the rows, exhorting, 
ordering, now and then upbraiding, 
when a digger stuck his fork into the 
finest of the clump. He had put his 
hunting-gaiters on, because the ground 
would clog as soon as the rime began 
to melt ; and the fog, which still lin- 
gered in the hollows of the slopes, made 
him pull his triple chin out of his com- 
forter to cough as often as he opened 
his big mouth to scold. For he was 
not (like farmers of the present day) 
too thankful for anything that can be 
called a crop, to utter a cross word 
over it. 

Old Mr. Channing, the clerk, came 
in by the gate from the lane, when the 
sun was getting high. Not that he 
meant to do much work (for anything 
but graves his digging-time was past, 
and it suited him better to make 
breeches), but simply that he liked to 
know how things were going on, and 
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thought it not impossible that if he 
praised the ’taturs, churchwarden 
might say, ‘Bob, you shall taste 
them ; we'll drop you a bushel when 
the butt comes by your door.” So he 
took up a root or two here and there, 
and “hefted it” (that is to say, 
poised it carefully to judge the weight, 
as one does a letter for the post), and 
then stroked the sleek skin lovingly, 
and put it down gingerly for fear of 
any bruise. Farmer John watched 
him, with a dry little grin ; for he knew 
what the old gentleman was up to. 

“ Never see’d such ’taturs in all my - 
life!’’ Mr. Channing declared with 
a sigh of admiration. “Talk of 
varmers! There be nobody fit to 
hold a can’le to our Measter John. I 
reckon them would fry even better 
than they biled ; and that’s where to 
judge of a ’tatur, I contends.” 

“ Holloa, Mr. Clerk! How be you 
then, this fine morning!” the farmer 
shouted out, as if no muttering would 
do for him, while hestraddled overatwo- 
foot ridge, with the rime thawing down 
his gaiters. “ Glad to see ’e here, old 
veller. What difference do’e reckon, 
now, betwixt a man and a ’tatur?” 
Farmer John was famous for his rid- 
dles. He made them all himself, in 
conversation with his wife (for he had 
not married early), and there was no 
man in the parish yet with brains 
enough to solve them. And if any 
one attempted it, the farmer always 
snubbed him. 

“There now, ye be too deep for 
me!” Mr. Channing made a hole in 
the ground with his stick, as if Mr. 
Horner was at the bottom of it. “It 
requireth a deal more than us have 
got to get underneath your meaning, 
sir. 

‘‘No, Bob, no! It be very zimple, 
and zuitable too for your trade. A 
‘tatur cometh out of ground when a’ 
be ripe ; but a man the zame way goeth 
underground. And a good thing for 
him, if he ’bideth there, according to 
what hath been done in these here 
parts, or a little way upcountry. No 
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call for thee to laugh, Bob, at thy time 
of life, when it behooveth thee to think 
over it. But I'll give thee an order 
for a pair of corduroys, and thou shalt 
have a few ’taturs when the butt comes 
by. Us, as belongs to the Church, is 
bound to keep her agoing, when the 
hogs won’t miss it. But there, Lord 
now, I want a score of nose-rings ! 
Have ’e see’d anything of Joe Crang 
this morning? We never heer’d nort 
of his anvilall the time. Reckon Joe 
had a drop tuo much at the Bush last 
night.” 

“Why, here a’ coom’th ! ” exclaimed 
the clerk. ‘‘ Look, a’ be claimbin’ of 
an open gate! Whatever can possess 
the man? A’ couldn’t look more 
mazed and weist if a hunderd of 
ghosteses was after him!” 

Joseph Crang, the blacksmith at 
Susscot ford, where the Susscot brook 
passed on its way to the Perle, was by 
nature of a merry turn, and showed 
it in his face. But he had no red 
now, nor even any black about him, 
and the resolute aspect with which he 
shod a horse, or swung a big hammer, 
was changed into a quivering ghastly 
stare ; his lips were of an ashy blue, 
like a ring of tobacco-smoke ; and as 
for his body, and legs, and clothes, 
they seemed to have nothing to do 
with one another. 

* What aileth the man?” cried Mr. 
Channing, standing across, as he had 
the right to do, after bestraddling so 
many burials. ‘‘ Master Joe Crang, I 
call upon thee to collect thy wits, and 
out with it.” 

“ Joe, thy biggest customer hath a 
right to know thy meaning.” Farmer 
John had been expecting to have to 
run away; but was put in courage 
by the clerk, and brought up his heels 
in a line with the old man’s. 

‘** Coompany, coompany is all I axes 
for,’ the blacksmith gasped weakly, 
as if talking to himself—‘ coompany 
of living volk, as rightly is alive.” 

“Us be all alive, old chap. But 
how can us tell as you be!” The 
clerk was a seasoned man of fourscore 
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years, and knew all the tricks of 
mortality. 

“T wish I wadn’t. A’most I wish 
I wadn’t, after all I zee’d last night. 
But veel of me, veel of me, Measter 
Channin,’ if you plaise to veel of me.” 

“Tull ’e what,” the churchwarden 
interposed ; “ gie ’un a drink of zider, 
Bob. If a’ be Joe Crang, a’ won’t 
say no to thiccy. There be my own 
little zup over by the hedge, Joe.” 

Without any scruple the blacksmith 
afforded this proof of vitality. The 
cider was of the finest strain (‘ three 
stang three,” as they called it), and Joe 
looked almost like himself as he put 
down the little wooden keg with a 
deep sigh of comfort. ‘“ Maketh one 
veel like a man again,” he exclaimed 
as he flapped himself on the chest. 
‘‘ Master Hornder, I owe ’e a good turn 
for this. Lord only knoweth where 1 
maight’ a’ been, after a’ visited me zo 
last night. It was a visit of the Wicked 
One, by kitums!” Master Crang 
hitched up his trousers, and seemed 
ready to be off again. But the church- 
warden gripped him by the collar. 

“Nay, man. Sha’n’t have it thy 
own way. After what us have 
doed for thy throat, us have a call 
upon thy breath. Strange ways 
with strangers; open breast with 
bellyful.” 

The honest blacksmith stood in 
doubt, and some of his terror crept 
back again. ‘ Bain’t for me to zettle. 
Be a job for Passon Penniloe. Swore 
upon my knees, I did. Here be the 
mark on my small-clothes. Passon is 
the only man can set my soul to 
liberty.” 

*“ What odds to us about thy soul? 
‘Tis thy tongue we want, lad!” the 
senior churchwarden cried impatiently. 
“Thou shall never see a groat of 
mine again unless thou speakest.”’ 

* Passon hath a chill in his bones ; 
and the doctor hath been called to 
him,” Mr. Channing added with a 
look of upper wisdom. ‘Clerk and 
churchwarden, in council assembled, 
hath all the godliness of a rubric.” 
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The blacksmith was moved, and 
began to scratch his head. “If a’ 
could only see it so!” he muttered; 
“‘howsomever, horder they women 
vessels out o’ zight. A woman hath 
no need to hear, if her can see accord- 
ingas the wise man sayeth. And come 
where us can see the suna shinin’ ; 
for my words will make ’e shiver, if 
ye both was tombstones. I feel my- 
self a-busting to be rid of them.” 

Master Crang’s tale (with his speech 
fetched up to the manner of the east 
of England, and his flinty words 
broken into our road-metal) may fairly 
be taken for spoken as follows :— 

“No longer agone than last night. 
I tell you, I went to bed, pretty 
much as usual, with nothing to dwell 
upon in my mind, without it was 
poor Squire’s funeral, because I had 
been attending of it. I stayed pretty 
nearly to the last of that, and saw 
the ground going in again; and then 
[ just looked in at the Bush, because 
my heart was downsome. Ali the 
company was lonesome, and the room 
was like a barn after a bad cold 
harvest, with a musty nose to it. 
There was nobody with spirit to 
stand glasses round, and nobody with 
heart to call for them. The Squire 
was that friendly-minded, that all of 
us were thinking—‘ The Lord always 
taketh the best of us. I may be the 
one to be called for next.’ Then an 
old man in the corner, who could 
scarcely hold his pipe, began in a low 
voice about burials, and doctors, and 
the way they strip the graves up the 
country ; and the others fell in about 
their experience ; and with only two 
candles and no spuffers but the tongs, 
any one might take us for a company 
of sextons. 

“The night was cruel cold when I 
come out, and everything looking weist 
and unkid, and the Big Bear was right 
across the jags of the church-tower ; 
and with nothing inside to keep me 
up to the mark, and no neighbour 
making company, the sound of my 
own heels was forced upon my ears, 


as you might say, by reason of the 
gloomy road, and a spark of flint 
sometimes coming up like steel- 
filings, when I ran to keep heat, for 
T had not so much as a stick with me. 
And when I got home I roused up the 
forge-fire, so as to make sure where I 
was, and comfort my knuckles ; and 
then I brashed it down, with coals at 
present figure, for the morning. 

‘“‘ As it happened, my wife had been 
x little put out about something or 
other in the morning ; you know how 
the women-folk get into ways, and 
come out of them again, without no 
cause. But when she gets into that 
frame of mind she never saith much 
to justify it, as evil-tempered women 
do, but keeps herself quiet, and looks 
away bigly, and leaves me to do 
things for myself ; until such time as 
she comes round again. SoI took a 
drink of water from the _ shoot, 
instead of warming up the teapot, 
and got into bed like a lamb, without 
a word ; leaving her to begin again, 
by such time as she should find re- 
pentance. And before I went to 
sleep there was no sound to be heard 
in the house, or in the shop below ; 
without it was a rat or two, and the 
children snoring in the inner room. 
and the baby breathing very peaceful 
in the cradle to the other side of the 
bed, that was strapped on to come at 
for nursing of her. 

“ Well, I can’t say how long it may 
have been, because I sleep rather 
heartily, before I was roused up by a 
thundering noise going through the 
house, like the roaring of a bull. 
Sally had caught up the baby, and 
was hugging and talking, as if they 
would rob her of it; and when I 
asked what all this hubbub was, 
‘You had better go and see,’ was all 
she said. Something told me it was 
no right thing; and my heart began 
beating as loud as a flail, when I 
crept through the dark to the wiudow 
in the thatch (forthe place was as black 
almost as the bottom of my dipping- 
trough), and I undid the window, and 
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called out, ‘Who is there?’ with as 
much strength as ever I was master 
of just then. 

*“*Come down, or we'll roast you 
alive,’ says a great gruff voice that | 
never heard the like of ; and there I 
saw a red-hot clinker in my own 
tongs, a-sputtering within an inch of 
my own smithy thatch. 

“<¢For God’s sake, hold hard!’ 
says I, a thinking of the little ones. 
‘In less than two minutes I'll be with 
you.’ I couldn’t spare time to strike 
a light, and my hands were too shaky 
for to do it. {f huddled on my work- 
ing clothes anyhow, going by the feel 
of them ; and then I groped my way 
down stairs, and felt along the wall 
to the backway into the workshop, and 
there was a little light throwing a 
kind of shadow from the fire being 
bellowsed up; but not enough to see 
things advisedly. The door had been 
kicked open, and the bar bulged in; 
and there in the dark stood a terrible 
great fellow, bigger than Dascombe 
the wrestler by a foot, so far as I 
could make out by the stars, and the 
glimmer from the water. Over his 
face he had a brown thing fixed, like 
the front of a fiddle with holes cut 
through it, and something I could not 
make out was strapped under one of 
his arms like a holster. 

“¢ Just you look here, man, and look 
at nothing else, or it will be worse for 
you. Bring your hammer and pincers 
while I show a light.’ 

“*Let me light a lantern, sir,’ I 
said, as well as I could speak for 
shivering ; ‘if it is a shoeing job, I 
must see what I am about.’ 

*** Do what I say, blacksmith, or I'll 
squash you under your anvil.’ He 
could have done it as soon as looked ; 
and I can’t tell you how I put my 
apron on, and rose to step out of the 
shop after him. He had got a little 


case of light in one hand, such as I 
never saw before, all black when he 
chose, but as light as the sun whenever 
he chose to flash it, and he flashed it 
suddenly into my eyes, so that I 
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jumped back like a pig before the 
knife. But he caught me by the arm, 
where you see this big blue mark, and 
handed me across the road like that. 

“« Blast the horse! Put his rotten 
foot right,’ he says, and sure enough 
there was a fine nag before me, quaking 
and shaking with pain and fright, and 
dancing his near fore-foot in the air, 
like aChristian disciple with a bad fit of 
the gout. That made me feel a bit like 
myself again ; for there never was no 
harm in a horse, and you always know 
what you are speaking to. I took hix 
poor foot gently, as if I had kid gloves 
on, and he put his frothy lips into my 
whiskers, as if he had found a friend 
at last. 

“The big man threw the light upon 
the poor thing’s foot, and it was 
oozing with blood and black stuff like 
tar, ‘Whatad d fuss he makes 
about nothing!’ says the man, or the 
brute I should call him, that stood 
behind me. But I answered him 
quite spirity, for the poor thing was 
trying to lick my hand with thankful- 
ness,‘ You’d make a d———der, if it was 
your foot,’ I said; ‘he hath got a bit 
of iron driven right up through his 
frog. Have him out of shafts. He 
isn’t fit to go no further.’ For I saw 
that he had a light spring cart behind 
him, with a tarpaulin tucked in along 
the rails. ‘Do him where he stands, 
or [’ll knock your brains out!’ said 
the fellow pushing in, so as to keep 
me from the cart. ‘Jem, stand by his 
head. So, steady, steady !’ 

“ As I stooped to feel my pincers, I 
caught just a glimpse under the nag’s 
ribs of a man on his off-side with black 
clothes on, a short, syuare man, so far 
as I could tell; but he never spoke a 
word, and seemed ever so much more 
afraid to show himself than the big 
fellow was, though he was shy enough. 
Then I got a good grip on the splinter 
of the shoe, which felt to me more like 
steel than iron, and pulled it out as 
steadily and smoothly as I could, and a 
little flow of blood came after it. 
Then the naggie put his foot down, very 
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tenderly at first, the same as you put 
down an over-tilled pint. 

“« Gee-wugg’s the word now,’ says 
the big man to the other ; and sorry I 
am to my dying bones that I stopped 
them from doing it. But I felt some- 
how too curious, through the thicket 
of my fright, and wise folkssay that the 
Lord hath anger with men that sleep 
too heartily. ‘Bide a bit,’ I told him, 
‘till I kill the inflammation, or he won’t 
go a quarter of a mile before he drops; ’ 
and before he could stop me, I ran 
back, and blew up a merry little blaze 
in the shop, as if to make a search for 
something ; and then out I came again 
with a bottle in my hand, and the 
light going flickering across the road. 
The big man stood across, as if to hide 
the cart ; but the man behind the horse 
skitted back into a bush, very nimble 
and clever, but not quite smart 
enough. 

“The pretty nag (for he was a 
pretty one and kind, and now I could 
swear to him anywhere) was twitching 
his bad foot up and down, as if to ask 
how it was getting on; and I got it in 
my hand, and he gave it like a lamb, 
while I poured in a little of the stuff 
I always keep ready for their troubles, 
when they have them so. For the 
moment I was bold, in the sense of 
knowing something, and called out to 
the man I was so mortal frit of — 
‘Master, just lend a hand for a 
second, will you! stand at his head in 
case it stingeth him a bit.’ Horse 
was tossing of his head a little, and 
the chap came round me, and took 
him by the nose, the same as he had 
squeezed me by the arm. 

“*T must have one hind-foot up, or 
he will bolt,’ says I, though the Lord 
knows that was nonsense; and [ 
slipped along the shaft, and put my 
hand inside the wheel, and twitched 
up the tarpaulin that was tucked 
below the rail. At the risk of my 
life it was; and [ knew that much, 
although I was out of the big man’s 
sight. And what think you I saw in 
the flickering of the light? A flicker 
it was, like the lick of a tongue; but 
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it’s bound to abide as long as I do. 
As sure as I am a living sinner, what 
TI saw was a dead man’s shroud. Soft, 
and delicate, and white it was, like 
the fine linen that Dives wore, and 
frilled with rare lace like a wealthy 
baby’s christening robe ; no poor man, 
even in the world to come, could afford 
himself such a winding-sheet. Tamsin 
Tamlin’s work it was; the very same 
that we saw in her window, and you 
know what that was bought for. 
What there was inside of it was left 
for me to guess. 

“T had just time to tuck the tar- 
paulin back, when the big man comes 
at me, with his light turned on. 
‘What the ——are you doing with 
that wheel?’ says he, and he caught 
me by the scruff of the neck, and 
swung me across the road with one 
hand, and into my shop like a sack 
with the corn shot out of it. ‘Down 
on your knees!’ he said, with no call 
to say it, for my legs were gone from 
under me, and I sprawled against my 
own dipping-trough, and looked up to 
be brained with my own big hammer. 
‘No need for that,’ he saith, for he 
saw me glancing at it ; ‘ my fist would 
be enough for a slip such as you, 
But you be a little too peart, Master 
Smith. What right have you to call 
a pair of honest men sheep-stealers ?’ 
I was so astonished that [ could not 
answer, for the thought of that had 
never come nighme. But I may have 
said, Shish, shish ! to soothe the nag ; 
and if I did it saved my life, I 
reckon. ‘Now swear, as you hope 
to be saved,’ says he, ‘that never a 
word shall pass your lips about this 
here little job to-night.’ I swore it 
by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; 
but I knew that I never could stick 
to it. ‘ You break it,’ says he, ‘and 
I'll burn you in your bed, and every 
soul that belongs to you. Here’s 
your dibs, blacksmith ; 1 always pay 
handsome.’ He flung me a crown of 
King George and the Dragon, and 
before 1 could get up again the cart 
was gone away. 

** Now, I give you my word, Farmer 
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Hornder, and the very same to you, 
Clerk Channing, it was no use of me to 
go to bed again, and there never was 
a nightcap would stay on my head 
without double-webbing girths to it. 
By the mercy of the Lord I found a 
thimbleful of gin, and then I roused 
up light enough to try to make it 
cheerful; and down comes Sally, 
like a faithful wife, to find out what- 
ever I was up to. You may trust me 
for telling her a cock-and-bull affair ; 
for ‘twas no woman’s business, and it 


might have killed the baby.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE NARROW PATH. 


“Now, Master Joe Crang,” the 
churchwarden said firmly, but not 
quite so sternly as he meant to put it, 
because he met the blacksmith’s eyes 
coming out of his head, “ how are we to 
know that you have not told us what 
you call a cock-and-bull affair! Like 
enough you had a very fearsome 
dream, after listening to a lot about 
those resurrection-men, and running 
home at night with the liquor in your 
head.” 

“Go and see my door a-hanging on 
the hinges, master, and the mark 
of the big man’s feet in the pilm, and 
the track of wheels under the hedge, 
and the blood from the poor nag’s frog, 
and the splinter of shoe I pulled out 
with the pincers. But mercy upon 
me, I be mazed almost! I forgot I 


put the iron in my pocket. Here it 
is ” 
There it was sure enough, with 


dried blood on the jag of it, and the 
dint from a stone which had driven it, 
like a knife through an oyster-shell, 
into the quick. Such is the nature of 
human faith, that the men, handling 
this, were convinced of every word. 
They looked at each other silently, 
and shook their heads with one accord, 
and gave the shivering blacksmith 
another draught of cider. 

* Joe, I beg your pardon for doubt- 
ing of your word,’ Farmer John 
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answered, as his own terror grew:; 
“you have been through a most awe 
some night. But tell us a thing or 
two you have left out. What way do 
you reckon the cart came from, and 
what was the colour, and was there 
any name on it, and by the sound 
which way did it drive off ?” 

* Ay, ay, he hath hit it,”’ the clerk 
chimed in; “the finest head-piece in 
all the county belongeth to the hat of 
our Master John Horner.” 

“Tl tell ’e every blessed thing I 
knows, but one,” Joe Crang was grow- 
ing braver after handing horrors on. 
“Can’t say which way the cart come 
from, because I was sound in my bed 
just then. But her hadn’t been 
through the ford, by the look of 
wheels, and so it seems her must have 
come from Perlycrass direction. The 
colour was dark; I should say, a 
reddish brown, so far as_ the light 
supported me. There was no name to 
see ; but | was on her near side, and 
the name would be t’other side of 
course, if there wur one. Her drove 
off the way her was standing, I believe ; 
at least according to the sound of it ; 
and I should have heard the splash 
if they had driven through the ford. 
Any other questions, master 1” 

* There may be some more, Joe, when 
I come to think. But I don’t see 
clearly how you could have been on 
the near side of horse, to the other 
side of lane, in case they were coming 
from our village way.” 

“ You'm right enough there, sir, if 
so be they hadn’t turned. I could see 
by the marks that they went by my 
shop, and then turned the poor horse, 
who was glad enough to stop; and 
then bided under hedge, in a sort of 
dark cornder. Might a’ come down 
the lane a’ purpose like, seeking of 
me to do the job. Seemeth as if they 
had heard of my shop, but not 
ezactually where it waz.” 

“When you come to think of it, 
it might be so.” Farmer John was 
pretty safe in his conclusions, because 
they never hurried him. “And if 
that was the meaning, we should all 
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‘-have reason to be very joyful, Joe. 
You cannot see it yet; nor even 
Master Channing. But to my mind 
it proveth that the chaps in this queer 
job,—mind, | don't say but what they 
may have been respectable, and driving 
about because they could afford it— 
but to my mind it showeth they were 
none of our own parish. Nor 
next parish either, so far as reason 
goes. Every child in Perlycross, with 
legs to go on, knows afore his alphabet 
where Susscot forge be.” 

“ A’ knoweth it too well afore he 
gets his breeches. Three quarters of 
a mile makes no odds to they childer, 
when they take it in their heads to 
come playing with the sparks. And 
then their mothers after ’em, and all 
the blame on me!” 

“It isthe way of human nature, 
when it is too young. Master Clerk, 
a word with you, before we go too far. 
Sit down upon this sack, Joe, and try 
to eat a bit, while the wiser heads be 
considering.” 

The churchwarden took the ancient 
clerk aside, and the blacksmith, begin- 
ning to be in better heart, renewed 
his faith in human nature upon bread 
and bacon. Before he was sure that 
he had finished, the elder twain came 
back to him, fortified by each other’s 
sense of right and high position in the 
parish. But Channing was to put the 
questions now, because they were un- 
pleasant, and he was poor. “ Accord- 
ing to my opinion, Master Crang, you 
have told us everything wonderful 
clear, as clear as if we had been there 
to see it, considering of the time of 
night. But still there is one thing 
you've kept behind, casually, perhaps, 
and without any harm. But Church- 
warden Horner saith, and everybody 
knows the value of his opinion, that 
the law is such, that every subject of 
the King, whatever his own opinion 
may be, hath to give it the upper course, 
and do no more harm than grumble.” 

** Big or little, old or young, male or 
female, no distinction, baronet or black- 
smith,” said Farmer John impressively. 
“And therefore, Joe, in bounden 
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duty we must put the question, and 
you must answer. Who was the man, 
according to your judgment, that kept 
so close behind the horse, and jumped 
away so suddenlike, when the light of 
your fire shone into the lane? You 
said that the big man called him 
‘Jem, and you as good as told us 
that you certified his identity.” 


“T don’t understand ’e, Master 
Channing. I never was no hand at 
big words.” 

The blacksmith began to edge 
away, till the farmer took the old 
man’s staff, and hooked him by 


“No lies, Crang! You 
know me pretty well. [ am not the 
man to stand nonsense. Out of this 
potato field you don’t budge till you've 
told us who the short man was.”’ 

A’ worn’t short, sir; 2’ worn’t 
short at all—taller than I be, 1 reckon ; 
but nort to what the other were. Do’e 
let goof me, Farmer Hornder. How 
could I see the man through the nag ?”’ 

“That’s your own business, Crang. 
See him you did. Horse or no horse, 
you saw the man ; and you knew him, 
and you were astonished. Who was 
he, if you please, Master Joseph 
Crang ?” 

*‘T can’t tell ’e, sir, if I was to drop 
down dead this minute. And if 1 said 
ort to make ’e vancy that I knowed 
the gentleman, I must a’ been mazed 
as a drummeldrone.” 

“ Oh, a gentleman, was it? A queer 
place for a gentleman! No wonder 
you cockle yourself to keep it dark. 
A five-pound note to be made out of 
that, Joe, if the officers of justice was 
agreeable.” 

“ Master Hornder, you’'m a _ rich 
man, and [ be but a poor one. | 
wouldn’t like to say that you behaved 
below yourself, by means of what I 
thought, without knowing more than 
vancy.”’ 

“Joe, you are right, and I was 
wrong.” The farmer was a just man, 
whenever he caught sight of it. “I 
was agoing to terrify of ’e, according 
to the orders of the evil-thinkers, 
that can’t believe good because it 
n 2 
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bain’t inside theirselves. But I put it 
to you now, Joe, as a bit of dooty ; 
and it must tell up for you in t’other 
way as well. For the sake of all good 
Christians, and the peace of this here 
parish, you be held to bail by your 
own conscience, the Lord having placed 
you in that position, to tell us the full 
names of this man, gentleman or 
ploughboy, gipsy or home-liver.” 

The blacksmith was watching Mr. 
Horner’s eyes, and saw not a shadow 
of relenting. Then he turned to the 
old man for appeal. . But the clerk, 
with the wisdom of fourscore years, 
said, “Truth goes the furthest. Who 
would go to jail for you, Joe?” 

“Mind that you wouldn’t give me 
no peace ; and that I says it against 
my will, under fear of the King and 
religion,’’"—Master Crang protested, 
with a twist, as if a clod-crusher went 
over him—*‘‘ likewise that I look to 
you to bear me harmless, as a man 
who speaketh doubtful of the sight 
of his own eyes. But unless they 
was wrong, and misguided by the 
devil, who were abroad last night and 
no mistake, t’other man—in the flesh, 
or out of it, and a’ might very well a’ 
been out of it upon such occasion, and 
with that there thing behind him, and 
they say that the devil doth get into 
a bush, as my own grandmother zee’d 
he once—’twixt a rosemary tree, which 
goes far to prove it, being the very 
last a’ would have chosen ——” 

‘None of that stuff,’ cried the 
churchwarden sternly ; and the clerk 
said, “No beating about the bush, 
Joe! As if us didn’t know all the 
tricks of Zatan !’ 

“Well then, I tell ’e—it waz 
Doctor Jemmy Vox.” 

They both stood and stared at him, 
us if to ask whether his brain was 
out of order, or their own ears. But 
he met their gaze steadily, and grew 
more positive, on the strength of being 
doubted. “If ever I zeed a living 
man, I tell e’ that man, t’other side of 
the nag, waz Doctor Jemmy Vox, and 
no other man. ’ 


The men of Devon have earned their 
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place (and to their own knowledge the 
foremost one) in the records of this 
country, by taking their time about 
what they do, and thinking of a thing 
before they say it. Shallow folk, 
having none of this gift, are apt to 
denounce it as slowness of brain, and 
even to become impatient with the 
sage deliberators. Both Horner and 
Channing had excellent reasons for 
thinking very highly of Dr. Fox; the 
churchwarden, because the doctor 
had saved the life of his pet child 
Sally, under Providence; and the 
clerk, inasmuch as he had the privilege 
of making the gentleman’s trousers, 
for working and for rustic use. 

“Now I tell ’e what it is,” said 
Farmer John, looking wrathful, be- 
cause he saw nothing else to do, and 
Channing shrank back from doing 
anything; “either thou art a born 
liar, Joe, or the devil hath gotten hold 
of thee.” 

“That’s the very thing I been 
afeared of. But would un let me 
spake the truth, without contempt of 
persons ?” 

“ Will ’e stand to it, Joe, afore a 
Justice of the Peace?’’ The clerk 
thought it was high time to put in a 
word. ‘Upon occasion, I mean, and 
if the law requireth?” 

“There now! Look at that! The 
right thing cometh, soon or late ;” 
cried the persecuted blacksmith. 
“Take me afore Squire Walders him- 
self—no, no, can’t be, considerin’ I 
were at his funeral yesterday—well, 
take me afore Squire Mockham, if be 
fitty ; and ax of him to putt, I don’t 
care what it be, stocks, or dead water, 
or shears atop of me; and I’li tell un 
the very zame words I telled to thee. 
Can’t hev no relief from gospel, if the 
passon’s by the heels ; shall have some 
relief by law, if the Lord hath left it 
living. No man can’t spake no vairer 


than that there be.”’ 

This adjuration was of great effect. 
“To Zeiser shalt thou go!” replied 
the senior churchwarden ; “us have 
no right to take the matter out of 
I was dwelling in my 


Zeiser’s hands. 
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mind of that all along, and so was you, 
clerk.” 

Mr. Channing nodded, with his 
conscience coming forward ; and after 
some directions at the upper end of the 
field,—where the men had been taking 
it easily, and the women putting their 
heads together—the two authorities 
set off along the lane, with the witness 
between them, towards Perlycross. 

But, as if they had not had enough 
of excitement to last them for a month 
of thoughts and words, no sooner did 
they turn the corner at the four-cross 
roads (where the rectory stands, with 
the school across the way), than they 
came full butt upon a wondrous crowd 
of people hurrying from the church- 
yard. “ Never heard the like of it!” 
“Can't believe my eyes a’most.” 
‘‘Whatever be us a-coming to?” 
“The Lord in heaven have mercy on 
the dead!” “The blessed dead, as 
can't help theirselves!” These, and 
wilder cries and shrieks from weep- 
ing women along the cottage-fronts ; 
while in the middle of the street came 
slowly men with hot faces and stern 
eyes. Foremost of all was Sergeant 
Jakes, with his head thrown back, 
and his gray locks waving, and his 
visage as hard as when he scaled the 
ramparts, and leaped into the smoke 
and swordflash. Behind him was a 
man upon a foaming horse, and the 
strength of the village fiercely silent. 

“ Where be all agoing to?’ What's 
up now? Can’t any of ’e spake a 
word of sense?” cried Farmer John, 
as the crowd stopped short, and 
formed a ring around him. 

“ High Jarks, tell un.” “Us was 
going to your house.” “Hold your 
tongue, will ’e, and let High Jarks 
speak?” The sergeant took discipline, 
and told his tale in a few strong 


words, which made the farmer’s hair 
stand up. ‘“ Let me see the proof,” 
was all he said, for his brain was 
going round, being still unseasoned to 
any whirl fiercer than rotation of 
farm-crops. All the others fell behind 
him, with that sense of order which 
still swayed the impulse of an English 
crowd ; for he was now the foremost 
layman in the parish, and everybody 
knew that the parson was laid up. 
The gloom of some black deed fell 
upon them, and they passed along the 
street like a funeral. 

**Clap the big gate to, and shoot the 
iron bar across. No tramping inside 
more than hath been a’ready.” 
Master Horner gave this order, and it 
was obeyed, even by those who 
excluded themselves. At the west 
end, round the tower, was a group of 
“foreign” workmen,—as the artisans 
from Exeter were called—but under 
orders from Mr, Adney they held 
back, and left the parish matter to the 
natives thereof. 

“ Now come along with me, the meu 
1 call for,’ commanded the church- 
warden, with his hand upon the bars, 
as he rose to the authority conferred 
upon him; “and they be Sergeant 
Jakes, Clerk Channing, Bob that 
hath ridden from Walderscourt, and 
Constable Tapscott, if so be he hath 
arrived.” 

“T be here, sure enough, and my 
staff along o’ me—hath the pictur’ of 
His Majesty upon him. Make way, 
wull ’e, for the officer of the King?” 

Then these men, all in & cold sweat 
more or less (except Sergeant Jakes, 
who was in a hot one), backing up one 
another, took the narrow path which 
branched to the right from the church- 
yard cross to the corner where brave 
Colonel Waldron had been laid. 


(To be continued.) 
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GILBERT WHITE OF SELBORNE. 


Gitbert Wuire died a hundred 
years ago, June 26, 1793; the 
“ Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborne” was first published four 
years earlier. Since then many a book 
of the same type has appeared and 
disappeared, but White still keeps his 
hold upon the Englisb mind. Though 
many may talk of his book without 
having read it through, and still more 
may have read it through without 
disceruing its quality, the fact remains 
that the demand for it is steadily on 
the increase, and that it is finding its 
way into the village library and the 
home of the working man. The name 
of Gilbert White is a household word 
with everyone who loves his own 
incomparable country, with its thou- 
sunds of villages as homely and as 
sheltered as Selborne. 

It is strange at first sight that this 
should be so at a time when we seem 
passing from a period of poetry and 
romance into one of stern reality, 
when the rural population is being 
drained into the towns, when the 
squire and the parson are going down 
in the world, when leisure such as 
White enjoyed is a rarity and almost 
a crime, and when the study of 
economic problems should be driving 
out of our heads the delights of wild 
nature or of sport. But the English- 
man has always been a strange and 
self-contradictory creature. With all 
his commercial instincts and his town- 
bred vulgarity, his phases of stern 
Puritanism and _ political excitement, 
he has never yet lost that love of the 
country which is rooted in the life of 
the manor and the village. Even 
with the American the same passion 
still lives ; he took it with him to New 
England in the seventeenth century, 
and the books of Mr. John Burroughs 
and Miss Mary Wilkins have lately 
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made us aware how strongly it sur- 
vives in him in the nineteenth. 

Surely the spread of the factory 
system, and the consequent growth of 
luge towns, has rather strengthened 
than weakened this love of all things 
rural, We pine for pure air, for the 
sight of growing grass, for the foot- 
path across the meadow, for the stile 
that invites you to rest before you 
drop into the deep lane under the 
hazels. But in the last century there 
was no need to pine, when there was 
hardly a town from which a man 
could not escape into the fields when 
he would, without toiling through 
grimy suburbs where the problems of 
economic science force themselves at 
every turn on his mind, In those 
days men loved the country simply as 
their home, not because they were 
shut away from it; they took it as a 
matter of course, and seldom wrote 
about it. Now we mingle a touch of 
self-consciousness in our passion for it, 
which finds its expression in a multi 
tude of books. 

What a literature of the fields has 
sprung up, since the “ Natural History 
of Selborne ” was first published! Not 
to mention the poets, from our novel- 
ists we seem almost to demand the 
familiar descriptive background, care- 
less too often whether they are mere 
daubs, or the work of a master such as 
Mr. Blackmore or Mr.Hardy. Andthen 
again there is an ever-increasing call 
for books whose whole intention is to 
open our wayward eyes to country 
sights and sounds, Since the days of 
White we have had Knapp, Howitt, 
Jesse, Knox, Wood, and others who 
are still readable and still read ; and 
later, and in a higher region of litera- 
ture, we have had Kingsley, Jefferies, 
and Mr. Hammerton. To-day a score of 
books of the same type are published 
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every year; and good and bad alike 
seem to find abundant readers. The 
Selborne Society has spread all over 
the land; most of our public schools 
boast of a Natural History Society, 
which has taken root in the very citadel 
of athleticism, and effectually holds 
its own, issuing its report yearly. 
Neither athletics nor examinations 
ean kill the old instinct of English- 
men ; it is as strong as ever, and the 
scientific spirit of the age has given 
it a useful turn, 

All this literature of the country, 
all this youthful endeavour, may be 
traced back not only to the natural 
instincts of the English country 
gentleman, like so many other institu- 
tions of ours, but to the work of the 
first country gentleman who could 
shake himself free from the tyranny 
of books, and describe what he saw 
around him in simple and engaging 
English. White's book has taken 
possession of the English mind as 
securely as the “ Complete Angler,” or 
even as “Robinson Crusoe.” At 
the distance of a century one may 
well ask why this is so, and what 
has given the book its enduring 
quality. This I will try to do; but 
first I must say a word of the man 
himself, for I think it is in one 
characteristic of his, and one that in 
these days some might call a weakness, 
that the secret of his fame is to be 
found. 

He was born in 1720 at the village 
which will always be associated with 
his name, and in which he spent 
almost the whole of his long life. 
The connection of his family with 
Selborne was however an accidental 
one. His grandfather, after whom he 
was named Gilbert, was a Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and was 
presented by the College to the living 
of Selborne in 1681. This Gilbert 
White was apparently a well-to-do 
man, for he left considerable bequests 
to the village, and doubtless inherited 
wealth from his father, who had been 
an eminent citizen of Oxford in the 
time of Cromwell. Sampson White, 
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whom we may call the founder of the 
family, was a draper in the High 
Street; he had migrated to the city 
from Coggs near Witney, where his 
family had been settled for many 
generations. He was Mayor in 1660, 
and served as “butler of the beer- 
cellar”? at the coronation of Charles 
IL., and was knighted among many 
others at that gay time. Thus I may 
claim the recluse of Selborne as in 
some sort an Oxfordshire man. But 
that his own Hampshire folk may 
have their due, I must add that not 
only was his grandmother a Hamp- 
shire lady, but, if Anthony Wood is 
to be trusted, the family was “ origin- 
ally descended from the Whites of 
South Warnborough in Hampshire.” ! 
Apparently the love of village life 
was strong in the family ; for John, 
son of Gilbert the Vicar, settled down 
in Selborne after his father’s death, 
as a country gentleman of some 
property, married, and had several 
sons by a Miss Holt of Streatham. 
He could afford to give his sons a 
good education, for he sent Gilbert 
to a tutor at Basingstoke who was 
himself a scholar, and who knew how 
to bring up his sons as scholars. 
Both these boys were younger than 
Gilbert; the elder one, Joseph 
Warton, matriculated in the same 
year with him at Oriel, and became 
afterwards Head Master of Win 
chester ; while the younger, Thomas, 
the friend of Johnson, was afterwards 
Fellow of Trinity and Professor of 
poetry. Of these schooldays we 
know only one incident, told us by 
White himself in his letters on the 
antiquities of Selborne. “When a 
schoolboy, more than fifty years ago, 
he [the author] was an eyewitness, 
perhaps a party concerned, in the 
undermining of that fine old ruin at 
the north end of Basingstoke town, 
1 T am indebted for these particulars to my 
friend the Rev. Andrew Clark, who has 
allowed me to consult the third volume (as 
yet unpublished) of his edition of Wood’s 
‘*Life and Times.” Since this paper was 
written I have seen Lord Stamford’s note 
on the White pedigree in ‘‘ Nature Notes,” 
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well known by the name of Holy 
Ghost Chapel.” Any one who will 
read the rest of the passage, will see 
that even in his old age White could 
dwell with some complacency on this 
exploit. With a quiet humour, only 
possible in an age that knew no 
“society for the preservation of 
ancient buildings,’ he quotes Dryden : 


It look’d so like a sin, it pleased the more. 


But the history of White’s early 
years is lost almost as completely as 
the memory of his features, of which 
no portrait seems to be in existence. 
Doubtless he was an animal-loving 
and bird-nesting boy, and acquired an 
observant habit without knowing it ; 
but I doubt if he began any syste- 
matic study of natural history till 
he settled down at Selborne. He 
often refers to his earlier sporting 
days, and it is likely enough that 
it was only when sport began to 
fail him that he set about that 
minute attention to animal life 
that has chiefly made him famous 
as a naturalist. But under Mr. 
Warton his sporting instincts must 
have been kept under due control. 
He became a scholar, as scholarship 
was then: he read the Latin poets, 
and learnt to love and quote them ; 
and when he went to Oriel in his 
nineteenth year he was sufficiently 
equipped with learning to be even- 
tually elected Fellow. 

His Fellowship began early in 1744, 
and he held it until his death almost 
fifty years later. As a Fellow he 
was of course ordained, and later on 
he took a small college living in 
Northamptonshire ; but he took it on 
the understanding that he should 
never reside there, and to this resolu- 
tion, which in these days seems 
shocking, he steadily adhered all his 
life. I do not wish to dwell on this, 
or on his other relations to his 
college, which were not wholly of a 
pleasant character ; but Oxford men 
are aware that a non-resident who 
insists on his right to take his turn 
as Proctor, or who holds his Fellow- 


ship for fifty years, is not likely to be 
popular with his college. Yet in Dr. 
Bell’s edition of the “‘ Natural History 
of Selborne”’ we have such irresistible 
evidence of White’s kindness of heart 
and charm of manner as can hardly 
be reconciled with Mr. Shadwell’s 
severe verdict in his account of the 
history of Oriel.? 

The fact seems to be that the age 
was a self-indulgent one, and that 
Oxford was not the place to correct 
the tendency in a man whose mind 
was beginning to he ruled by one 
overmastering motive. Life and 
leisure in his native village were 
what White longed for, and it is to 
his indulgence of this longing that 
we owe his immortal book. This 
weakness, if such it be, is the clue to 
his character, and to the excellence of 
his work as well as to its shortcomings. 
Happy, amiable, observant at Sel- 
borne, he was perhaps too much 
discomposed at leaving it to be 
altogether himself elsewhere. For 
such close and keen observation as 
his, it is really necessary to be maste: 
of one’s own time, to be absolutely 
free from hurry and interruption, and 
this, not only that a bird or insect 
may be carefully watched, but that 
what is seen may sink quietly and 
surely into the mind. Few men have 
enjoyed such leisure, and few indeed 
have been so well qualified to use it 
fruitfully. In our own day Darwin is 
a familiar instance, and it is interest- 
ing to find in him too, in his later 
years, the same discomposure at 
leaving home, the same unconquerable 
love of his own home life. I have some- 
times felt almost exasperated that 
White has nothing to tell us of his 
occupations at Oxford,—nothing of 
the animal life that cannot have been 
less abundant round the city in his 
day than it is now. But he was 
White of Selborne, not White of 


1 See ‘The Colleges of Oxford,” edited by 
Rev. A. Clark, p. 121. It is only fair to 
White to add that for the greater part of his 
life at Selborne he held curacies, either 
there or at a neighbouring village. 
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Oxford. If natural history has lost 
anything by his want of adventure, 
it has after all gained more ; for the 
unique value of his book is mainly 
due to the persistence with which he 
followed his own instinct, and to the 
complete ease and isolation in which 
his acute mind worked at home. 

To this ease and isolation, —the 
complete absence of hurry and 
worry,—we may attribute indeed not 
only the scientific value of his obser- 
vations, but the perfection of the 
form in which he was able to record 
them. How leisurely his life was, we 
may see if we consider the fact that 
he did not publish his book until he 
was close upon seventy, and that the 
letters which compose it were spread 
over a long period of years. During 
the last forty years of his life he did 
not often leave home, and when he 
did leave it, never went far or for 
long. There was a definite work for 
him to do at Selborne, and though he 
could have hardly realised the im- 
portance of the lesson he was giving 
to English naturalists, he could justify 
this gratification of his natural in- 
stincts on excellent grounds. Let me 
quote his own words. ‘Though there 
is endless room for observation in the 
field of nature, which is boundless, 
yet investigation, where a man endea 
vours to be sure of his facts, can make 
but slow progress ; and all that one 
could collect in many years would go 
intoa very small compass.” Or again : 
“Men that undertake only one dis- 
trict are much more likely to advance 
natural knowledge than those that 
grasp at more than they can possibly 
be acquainted with; every kingdom, 
every province, should have its own 
monographer.” 

The full force of sentences like 
these can hardly be felt by one who 
merely reads White’s book in the 
light of our modern knowledge. They 
are indeed invaluable warnings for 
all time, and every man who puts pen 
to paper to write on natural history 
might do well to learn them by heart. 
But we must remember that in his 


day the accurate study of the life and 
habits of animals was almost un. 
known, and that facts which are now 
the common property of naturalists 
were then awaiting discovery or veri- 
fication. If, for example, we take his 
favourite study of ornithology, it is 
at first astonishing to find that for a 
whole century before his book was 
published no Englishman had made 
any important contribution to the 
science. So far as England was con- 
cerned, White had to take it up almost 
exactly where Willughby and Ray had 
left it. And if we open Willughby’s 
book, published by his friend Ray in 
1678, and turn to his account of any 
of the insignificant-looking little birds 
that swarm in our woods and fields, 
we shall find that the study of their 
songs, habits, and movements, had 
then hardly begun, and that the 
scientific mind was still to a great 
extent under the tyranny of books 
and traditions. Willughby’s is a great 
name, and had he not died young, 
he might have settled down in England 
toa leisurely study of the living birds ; 
but he seems to have been in tempera- 
ment the very opposite of White, and 
his short life was mainly spent in 
foreign travel. The work was still 
waiting for the man who would not 
travel, whose curiosity was indeed 
unbounded, but fortunately kept 
under control by the overpowering 
love of home. “It is now more than 
forty years,’ White wrote in 1779, 
“that I have paid some attention to 
the ornithology of this district, with- 
out being able to exhaust the subject 
new occurrences still arise as long as 
any inquiries are kept alive.”’ 

It would be quite superfluous to 
give illustrations of the closeness and 
acuteness of White’s observation of 
birds. We need but open the book 
at random,—or if we would study 
some one letter as a model both of 
matter and manner, we may turn to 
one of those famous and familiar ones 
which treat of the habits of the 
swallow tribe, and bearing in mind 
how little was really known of these 
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birdsin his day, take in paragraph after 
paragraph with just such care and 
close attention as he himself bestowed 
on his favourites. White must never 
be read in a hurry ; we must take his 
book in the spirit in which it was 
written. There is a favourite phrase 
of his which exactly expresses that 
spirit. We should read it, as it was 
written, with a nice observation and 
discernment. Though I said that it is 
superfluous to quote, I cannot refrain 
from the pleasure of copying a single 
short paragraph by way of illus- 
trating this “niceness” of his; I 
alight on it at random, and it strikes 
me as giving us a little picture of the 
man himself at his work, satiating 
his unlimited curiosity, and bringing 
the large range of his knowledge to 
bear on the examination of some 
special point. 


At some certain times in the summer I 
had remarked that swilts were hawking 
very low for hours together over pools and 
streams ; and could not help inquiring 
into the object of their pursuit that in- 
duced them to descend so much below their 
usual range. After some trouble, I found 
that they were taking Phryganea Ephe- 
mere, and Libelluia (cadew-flies, may-flies, 
and dragon-flies), that were just emerged 
out of their aure'ia state. I then no longer 
wondered that they should be so willing 
to stoop for a prey that afforded them 
such plentiful and succulent nourishment. 


This passage may aptly remind us 
that White was by no means only an 
ornithologist. It is true that many 
of the most exact and enduring of his 
observations were made on birds, for 
birds were always about him, and it 
is clear that he loved them best. 
There is not a writer on birds but has 
drawn on him.—with or without 
acknowledgment,—-for the history of 
the stone-curlew, the ring-ousel, the 
house-martin, the sand-martin, the goat 
sucker, and many more ; and where he 
did not get far himself he threw out 
hints “in order to set the inquisitive 
and discerning to work.” But to him 
not only birds, but every living and 
growing thing was a delight and a 
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mystery. The words I have just 
quoted occur in a very brief letter to 
Barrington on earthworms, which is 
an excellent example of the true nature 
and value of his work as a whole. 
“A good monography of worms” he 
says, ‘“‘would afford much entertain- 
ment and information at the same time, 
and would open a new and large field 
in natural history.” This letter was 
written in 1777; just sixty years later 
Darwin read his first paper on this 
subject to the Linnean Society, and 
we had to wait nearly another half 
century before the monograph at last 
appeared, I do not know whether 
Darwin’s long series of observations 
were originally suggested by this re- 
mark of White’s, but 1 am strongly 
tempted to fancy that it must have 
Darwin at least remembered 
White’s letter, and quotes it as showing 
his accuracy on a point of detail often 
misapprehenied. White’s keen eye, 
and his habit of thinking leisurely 
about what he saw, did in fact enable 
him to seize on the great secret of 
worm-economy which Darwin probed 
with such marvellous and patient per- 
sistence. ‘ Karthworms, though in 
appearance a small and despicable link 
in the economy of nature, yet if lost, 
would make a lamentable chasm. 
Worms probably provide new soil for 
hills and slopes where the rain washes 
the earth away ; and they affect slopes 
probably to avoid being flooded.” But 
the whole letter occupies little more 
than a page. It was not in White’s 
nature to investigate such a subject 
thoroughly, though it was one which 
might have been pursued without the 
aid of modern science. He was a 
pioneer, and would never for a moment 
have thought of himself as a great 
naturalist. But it would be hard to 
say how many of the discoveries of the 
nineteenth century may not have 
sprung from seed which he so freely 
scattered. To mention one more in 
stance, he was the first naturalist, so 
fur as I know, to notice that “ protect- 
ive mimicry ”’ in the habits of animals 
the study of which has become so popu- 
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lar and so fruitful at the present day. 
Just as but lately I observed how some 
tiny partridges, which I had disturbed, 
ran and thrust their heads into the first 
patch of brown grass they could find, 
so White more than a century ago 
noticed that the young of the stone- 
curlew skulk among the stones of 
some flinty field, “which are their 
best security, for their feathers are 
so exactly of the colour of our grey 
spotted flints, that the most exact 
observer, unless he catches the eye of 
the young bird, may be eluded.” 

One unconsciously strays back to 
birds in talking of White; but his 
notes range over the whole field of the 
animal and vegetable life of his dis- 
trict. We all remember the tortoise 
at Ringmer, which after many years’ 
acquaintance became his guest and 
friend at Selborne ; the field crickets at 
the “ Short Lithe ” behind the village, 
which eluded his efforts to domesticate 
them in his garden ; the little harvest 
mouse which he was the first to de- 
scribe, and whose “ procreant cradle” 
was rolled across his table,—perhaps 
the very table that now stands in the 
Common Room of Oriel College— 
without discomposing the eight naked 
and blind little inmates. Trees, too, 
were the objects of his particular 
affection, though he for the most part 
left botany to the specialist. Lnsects 
he evidently studied with great care ; 
and here again he makes a suggestion 
which has only of late been seriously 
taken up, influenced by a conviction, 
of which several proofs may be found 
in his book, that the study of nature 
may and should be made to be of direct 
practical value to mankind. “A full 
history of noxious insects hurtful in 
the field, suggesting all the known and 
likely means of destroying them, 
would be a most useful and important 
work. A knowledge of the properties, 
economy, propagation, and in short of 
the life and conversation of these 
animals, is a necessary step to lead us 
to some method of preventing their 
depredations.”’ 

Though his records are confined to his 
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own district, White’s conception of the 
work of the naturalist was as broad 
and rational as that of Aristotle. 
He took mankind into his view, and 
nothing escaped him that was worth 
recording of the economy, the super- 
stitions, the language, of the people 
who lived around him. One of his 
best letters is devoted entirely to the 
subject of rush candles and their 
manufacture ; and we have in another 
some acute reflections on the disap- 
pearance of leprosy in England. And 
it is most important to remember, if 
we would judge his book as he would 
himself have wished it to be judged, 
that by natural history he understood 
not only the study of animals and 
plants, but the study of all natural 
productions and occurrences,—of every 
natural phenomenon, that is, which 
was brought to his notice in his neigh 
bourhood. In the advertisement to 
the first edition he makes it clear that 
he considered himself to have made an 
attempt to give the public an idea of 
what parochial history should be, and 
to have tried to lend a helping hand 
towards “the enlargement of the 
boundaries of historical and _ topo- 
graphical knowledge.” In the “ An- 
tiquities of Selborne,” issued originally 
together with the Natural History, he 
showed that he had a remarkably just 
sense of what was worth recording, and 
how it should be recorded. The docu- 
ments that he accurately transcribed 
relating to the Priory of Selborne are 
of real historical value, more es- 
pecially the account of the visitation 
by William of Wykeham in 1387. 
Even now the example he set might 
serve as a model for village antiqua- 
ries ; for the professed antiquary is 
often a pedant, and limits his interests 
and inquiries to the most prominent 
buildings and their history. |White’s 
mind was fresh and bright in old age 
as in youth, his tastes were human and 
catholic ; and the history of the works 
of man in Selborne was for him only 
a part of what the parish had to con- 
tribute to the whole sum of human 
knowledge. 
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A word must needs be said about 
the literary quality of White’s book. 
It is interesting here again to find 
that the ease and isolation of his life 
had a marked influence on the form 
into which he threw his thoughts and 
observations. In the latter part of 
his life, as we have seen, he rarely left 
the beloved village ; but in spite of 
his local isolation, he kept himself 
well acquainted with what was doing 
in the world of science, both by the 
purchase of books and by frequent 
correspondence with friends. He had 
no neighbours of his own tastes, and 
it became all the more necessary for 
him to make the most of friends at a 
distance. Now it was part of the 
singular good fortune of his whole 
life that he had no less than four 
brothers, all with tastes suited to his 
own; two at least of these were good 
naturalists, and another became the 
most noted publisher of his day in the 
department of natural history. John 
settled at Gibraltar, and is often 
mentioned by Gilbert as sending him 
valuable information ; Thomas became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a 
writer of some note; Benjamin was 
the publisher of his brother Gilbert’s 
book. Brothers are not usually good 
correspondents, but the spell of the 
Hampshire home never failed in 
holding this wonderful family 
together. Long before he began his 
more elaborate correspondence with 
men of greater renown, Gilbert must 
have fallen into the way of com- 
pressing his accounts of home and 
Selborne within the limits of the old- 
fashioned letter-sheet ; and as letters 
were then in vogue in literature, it was 
only natural that when he was at last 
persuaded to publish, he should keep 
to the form in which he had all 
through life been accustomed to 
express his thoughts. And we can- 
not be too thankful that here, as 
always, he followed his natural 
instincts. 

The letters to Pennant and 
Barrington, doubtless revised care- 
fully for publication, must have been 
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originally written with greater care 
and attention than he would bestow 
on his brothers’, for both correspond- 
ents were men of mark in the literary 
and scientific world. Pennant was 
the most voluminous writer of his 
time; Barrington was a_ strange 
compound of lawyer, antiquary, and 
naturalist. To them no doubt White 
was at first an interesting and useful 
curiosity, and in his eyes they were 
great figures, men who had published 
books and. knew the great world 
beyond Selborne. But whether his 
correspondents were great men or 
small, White could not but write to 
them in his own happy way. There 
is not a pompous or affected sentence 
in all these letters, which number 
exactly a hundred. The influence of 
the age on his language is of course 
visible enough, but he is always 
simple and natural, never lofty or 
pedantic. Compared with many later 
writers on the same subjects, he is a 
classic. He calls a spade a spade, and 
never affects fine writing ; with him a 
bird flies, instead of “winging its 
way,” as some ornithological authors 
will have it. 

Oddly enough the only overweighted 
sentence I can discover was probably 
the last one he wrote for the book. 
Prefaces often give their writers much 
trouble, and in the last sentence of his 
preface White’s pen seems for once to 
have stuck fast. [It shows us very 
plainly that he was here out of his 
natural element ; but it may well have 
pleased the “circle of gentlemen 
whose intelligent communications, as 
they have afforded him much pleasing 
information, so, could he flatter him- 
self with a continuation of them, 
would they ever be deemed a matter 
of singular satisfaction and improve- 
ment.” After all, this preface is 
brief enough, and itself’ marks his 
steady adherence to the maxim of 
Linneus which he quotes elsewhere 
with approval, “ Verbositas hujus 
seculi calamitas artis.” 

The enduring popularity 
letters is however due not 
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their brevity, variety, and accuracy, 
but in great part to the little felicities 
and quaintnesses of expression in 
which they abound. Every bird- 
lover remembers the “ sibilous shiver- 
ing noise” of the wood-wren, and the 
“full, sweet, deep, loud, and _ wild 
pipe” of the blackcap. Sometimes we 
get an unusual word used with rare 
effect, as when the tame raven, kenning 
the toad as he put forth his head, 
gave him such a severe stroke with 
his beak as put out one eye. Some- 
times it is an ordinary word that is 
used in a sense which to us at least is 
fresh and telling. ‘‘The life and 
conversation” of the birds occurs more 
than once, and more than once too we 
hear of “ delicate ’’ weather. Occasion- 
ally we come across an old word in a 
new sense, with perhaps a touch of 
humour lurking in it, as when we 
are told that the tortoise has an 
“arbitrary” stomach, and can refrain 
from eating during a great part of the 
year. That White had a strong sense 
of humour is beyond a doubt, for it 
comes out clearly enough in the more 
chatty private letters which have been 
published in recent years;! but in 
those to his distinguished correspond- 
ents he indulges it rarely and very 
quietly. Once, in one of the later 
letters to Barrington, he could not 
resist the temptation, and thus de- 
scribes the aspect of the hens when a 
hawk, captive and disarmed, was 
placed in their yard. “ Imagination 


1 More especially in the letter to Miss 
Mulso from Timothy the Selborne tortoise, 
ending “ Your affectionate reptile,” which 
will be found in the second volume of Dr. 
Bell’s edition. 
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cannot paint the scene that ensued ; 
the expressions that fear, rage, and 
revenge inspired, were new, or such 
as had been unnoticed before; 
the exasperated matrons upbraided, 
they execrated, they insulted, they 
triumphed.” 

But Gilbert White’s book needs no 
introduction or comment. Every one, 
young or old, can see for himself, that, 
in the language he uses of his own 
chalk hills, there is something 
“peculiarly sweet and amusing” in 
its shapely letters. Of himself we 
know little ; he would never sit for 
his portrait, and from such tradition 
as has come down to us, we can only 
imagine a little upright man with 
a keen eye and complacent expression, 
and probably with a strong common 
sense and practical turn of mind, quite 
ready to assert himself where he 
thought he had a right, but also quite 
unwilling to push himself into notice 
in a world where he was nov at home. 
Still, if we are really to know any- 
thing worth knowing about him, we 
must go to his book, and read it again 
and again ; and it will always charm 
us with the same lesson of keen and 
sympathetic insight into nature, of 
perfect candour in reasoning, and of 
admirable taste in expression. Senti 
mentality and pedantry are alike 
absent from it ; where he feels tenderly 
he rather hints it than expresses it, 
and when his scholarship induces him 
to quote a line of Virgil, he invariably 
hits the mark with it. As aman he 
must have had his faults, but as the 
writer of his one book he assuredly 
came very near to perfection. 


W. Warpbe Fow er. 
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IX. MRS, 
My father was a very young man 
when he first knew the Kemble family. 
In 18352 he himself was twenty-one, a 
couple of years younger than Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble, who was born in 1809. 
The mentions of the Kemble family 
in a diary which he kept about that 
time ure very constant. “ Called at 
Kemble’s. Walked with Kemble in the 


Park.” [Kemble was John Mitchell 
Kemble, Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s 
brother.| We met the Duke look- 


ing like an old hero.” “ Breakfasted 
with Kemble, went to see the rehearsal 
of the Easter piece at Covent Garden, 
with Farley in his glory.” Again: 
“Called at Kemble’s. He read me 
some very beautiful verses by Tenny- 
son.” On another occasion my father 
speaks of seeing ‘ Miss Tot, a very 
nice girl. Madam not visible” ; and 
again of, “ Miss Fanny still in Paris...” 

It was in the year 1851, or there- 
abouts, that my own scraps of recol- 
lections begin and that 1 remember 
walking with my father along the 
High Street at Southampton, and 
somewhere near the archway he 
turned, taking us with him into the 
old Assembly Rooms, where I heard 
for the first and only time in all 
my life a Shakesperean Reading by 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble. I think it was 
the first time I ever saw her. She 
came in with a stiff and stately 
genuflexion to the audience, took her 
seat at the little table prepared for 
her, upon which she laid her open 
book, and immediately began to read. 
My sister and I sat on either side of 
our father. He followed every word 


with attention ; I cannot even make 
sure of the play after all these years, 
but Falstaff was in it, and with a rout 
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and a shout a jolly company burst 
in. Was it Falstaff and his com- 
panions, or were they 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
You moonshine revellers - 





Suddenly the lady’s voice rose, with 
some generous cheery chord of glori- 
ous fun and jollity. I can hear the 
echo still and see her action as she 
pointed outwards with both open 
hands, and my father with a start, 
bursting into sympathising laughter 
and plaudit, began erying “ Brava! 
Brava !”’ and then again he sat listening 
and looking approvingly through his 
spectacles. As we came away he once 
more broke into praise. “ Don’t you 
see how admirably she forgets herself?” 
he said; “how she throws herself 
into it all? how finely she feels it?” 
Mv father was the best of audiences, 
a born critic and yet an enthusiast ; 
and to the last he could throw 
himself into the passing mood, into 
the spirit of the moment, while at the 
same time he knew what it was he 
was admiring, and why he admired. 

Some years passed before we met 
Mrs. Kemble again, in Rome. It was 
at a very hard and difficult hour of 
her life, so I have heard her say, a 
time when she needed all her courage 
to endure her daily portion of suffer- 
ing. Iwas then a hobbledehoy and 
(though she was no less kind to me 
then than in later years ) I only stared 
and wondered at her ways, asking my- 
self what she meant, and how much 
she meant by the things she said ; 
but when I, too, was an older woman 
the scales fell from my eyes. 

One had to learn something one’s self 
before one could in the least appreciate 
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her. 
with grey, then comes some compen- 


When the gods touch one’s hair 


sating understanding of what has 
been and still is. Now I can under- 
stand the passionate way in which 
Mrs. Kemble used in early times to 
speak of slavery ; then I used to stare, 
nor realise in the least what she felt, 
when she would sometimes start to 
her feet in agitation and passionate 
declamation ; she who with streaming 
eyes and wrung heart had walked 
about the plantations feeling more, 
perhaps, than any slave could do what 
it was to bea slave. To her free and 
ruling nature every hour of bondage 
must have seemed nothing short of tor- 
ture. In those far-back Roman days 
of which I have been writing, she 
used to take us out driving with her 
from time to time. ‘ Where shall I 
drive to?” asks the coachman, “ Andate 
al Diavolo,” says Mrs. Kemble gaily. 
“Go where youwill,only go!” And away 
we drive through streets, and out by 
garden walls and garden gates to the 
Campagna, and as we drive along she 
begins to sing to us. I could box my 
own past ears for wondering what 
the passers-by would think of it, in- 
stead of enjoying that bygone song. 

I can also remember Mrs. Kemble 
sitting dressed in a _ black dress 
silently working all through the 
evening by her sister’s fireside, and 
gravely stitching on and on, while all 
the brilliant company came and went, 
and the music came and went. In 
those days Mrs. Kemble had certain 
dresses which she wore in rotation 
whatever the occasion might be. If 
the black gown chanced to fall upon : 
gala day she wore it, if the pale silk 
gown fell upon a working day she 
wore it; and I ean still hear an 
American girl exclaiming with dismay 
as the delicate folds of a white silk 
embroidered with flowers went sweep- 
ing over the anemones in the Pamphili 
Gardens, Another vivid impression 
I have is of an evening visit Mrs. 
Kemble paid Mrs. Browning in the 
quiet little room in the Bocca di Leone, 
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only lit by a couple of tapers and by 
the faint glow of the fire. I looked 
from one to the other: Mrs. Browning 
welcoming her guest, dim in her dusky 
gown unrelieved ; Mrs. Kemble up- 
right and magnificent, robed on this 
occasion like some Roman empress in 
stately crimson edged with gold. It 
happened to be the red dress day, and 
she wore it. “‘ How do you suppose I 
could have lived my life,” I once heard 
her say, “if I had not lived by rule, 
if I had not made laws for myself and 
kept to them?” Out of this stress 
of feeling, out of this passionate re- 
bellion against fate, she grew to the 
tender, the noble and spirited maturity 
of her later days. In time, by habit 
and degrees, we learn to understand a 
little more how to fit ourselves to cir- 
cumstances, and life begins to seem 
possible and to contain certain ele- 
ments of peace and of philosophy ; it 
is in mid-life when we try to accommo- 
date our own wants and wishes to 
those of others that the strain is 
greatest and the problem occasionally 
passes beyond our powers of solution. 
Indeed very few solutions are possible, 
though wise compromises exist for us 
all. Some are more adaptable than 
others, and not having very posi- 
tive selves to manage, having impres- 
sions rather than strong convictions 
to act upon, they run fairly well along 
other people’s lines; but when strong 
feeling, vivid realisations, passionate 
love of truth and justice, uncom 
promising faith exist, then experience 
becomes hard indeed. When Mrs. 
Kemble went to her rest only the 
other day, few among the critics who 
spoke so inadequately of that great 
personality, who wrote their conven- 
tional praise or indiscriminating blame, 
had come into touch with the magnet 
ism of her personal influence, its 
‘generous inspiration. One only, her 
own and her daughter's personal 
friend, Mr. Henry James, to whom she 
turned with confidence and love to the 
very last, has found words to write of 
her which those who knew her best will 
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best appreciate. ‘* A prouder nature 
never fronted the long humiliation of 
life,” he says, touching upon the more 
tragic side of her history. 

One should have a different language 
to speak with of each of those one has 
loved and admired in turn. Such a lan- 
guage exists in one’s heart, but how can 
one translate it into print? Some 
people seem like green places in the 
desert; one thinks of them, and one 
is at rest. It is also true that there 
exist a certain number who oppress 
one with nameless discouragement, 
bores past and present. But the Elect 
are those who put life into one, who 
give courage to the faint-hearted, 
hope, out of their own hearts’ con- 
stancy; to these Fanny Kemble be- 
longed indeed. To the end she re- 
tained the power of making new 
friends, of being loved by them and of 
loving them. ne member of my own 
family, whom the elder lady was 
pleased to christen Rosalind, only knew 
her when she was long past seventy 
years of age, but what a true and 
spontaneous friendship was that which 
sprang up between them both, one 
which added, so wrote Mrs. Wister, 
to the happiness of her mother’s later 
years. Mrs. Kemble returned love 
with love in full measure, whether 
it came to her in the shape of beauti- 
ful white azaleas from an old friend’s 
hand, or of music played so as 
to delight her fine taste, or even 
as dumme Liebe with nothing to say, 
nothing to show. 

I once went out shopping with her 
one spring morning when she thought 
her room would look the brighter for 
muslin curtains to admit the light. 
She carried a long purse full of 
sovereigns in her hand. We drove to 
Regent Street to a shop where she told 
me her mother and her aunt used both 
to go. It may have been over that 
very counter that the classic “ Will it 
wash?” was uttered. The shopman, 
who had assuredly not served Mrs. 
Siddons or he would have learned his 
lesson earlier in life, produced silken 
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hangings and worsted and fabrics of 
various hues and textures to Mrs. 
Kemble’s great annoyance. I had gone 
to another counter and came back to 
find her surrounded by draperies, 
sitting on her chair and looking very 
serious ; distant thunder seemed in the 
air. “ Young man,” she said to the 
shopman, “perhaps your time is of 
no value to you—to me my time is of 
great value. I shall thank you to 
show me the things I asked for in- 
stead of all these things for which 
I did not ask,” and she flashed such 
a glance at him as must have sur- 
prised the youth. He looked perfectly 
scared, seemed to leap over the counter, 
and the muslin curtains appeared on 
the spot. 

Mrs. Kemble once asked me sud- 
denly what colour her eyes were, and 
confused and unready I answered, 
“light eyes.” At the moment indeed 
they looked like amber, not unlike the 
eyes of some of those captive birds one 
sees in their cages sitting alone in the 
midst of crowds. Mrs. Kemble laughed 
at my answer. “ Light eyes! Where 
are yourown! Do you not know that | 
have been celebrated for my dark eyes!” 
she said ; and then I looked again and 
they were dark and brilliant, and look- 
ing at me with a half-amused half- 
reproachful earnestness. 


It must have been in the early years 
of the century that Sir Thomas 
Lawrence sketched that well-known 
and most charming head of Miss Fanny 
Kemble with which we are most of us 
acquainted. The oval face, the dark 
eyes, the wise young brows, the glossy 
profusion of dark hair, represent her 
youth ; she was no less striking in her 
age, though no great painter ever 
depicted it. She grew to be old indeed, 
but it was only for a little while that 
she was an old woman. Stately, up- 
right, ruddy and brown of complexion, 
almost to the very last; mobile and 
expressive in feature, reproachful, 
mocking, and humorous, heroic, up- 
lifted in turn. This was no old woman, 
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feeling the throb of life with an 
intensity far beyond that of younger 
people, splendid in expression, vehe- 
ment, and yet at times tender witha 
tenderness such as is very rare. She 
was indeed one of those coming from 
the mountain, one of the bearers of 
good tidings. Asa girl [ used to watch 
Mrs. Kemble stitching at her worsted 
work, and so in later days we have all 
seen her; sitting in her arm-chair, 
dressed in her handsome black silk 
Paris dress and lace cap. She sits 
upright by the window, with flowers 
on the table beside her, while her 
birds are pecketing in their cage. 
For a long time she kept and 
tended certain American mocking- 
birds, letting them out of their cages 
to fly about the room, and perch here 
and there upon the furniture. “ I 
have no right,” she used to say, “to 
inflict the annoyance of my pleasures 
upon my servants, and therefore I 
attend to my birds and their require- 
ments myself.” She emphasises her 


words as she sits at work, stitching 


in the long coloured threads with extra 
point as she speaks, or again, when she 
is interested in what she says, putting 
down her tapestry and looking straight 
into your face, as she explains her 
meaning directly and clearly, without 
fear of being misunderstood. I once 
complained to her of something said by 
some one else. “I do not care what 
any one thinks of me, or chooses to say 
of me”—I can almost hear her speak 
—‘ nay, more than that, I do not care 
what any one chooses to say of the 
people I love ; it does not in any way 
affect the truth. People are at liberty 
to speak what they choose, and I am 
also at liberty not to care one farthing 
for what they say nor for any mistakes 
that they make.” What Mrs. Kemble 
did care for, scrupulously, with infinite 
solicitude, was the fear of having ever 
caused pain by anything that she had 
said in the energy of the moment ; 
she would remember it and think over 
it after days had passed. People 
did not always understand her, nor how 
No. 405,—.Xxvii1. 
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her love of the truth, as it appeared to 
her, did not prevent her tenderness 
for the individual ; she would also take 
it for granted, that whoever it was she 
was talking toalso preferred the truth 
to any adaptation of it. 

Mr. Henry James instances among 
her other social gifts, her extraordinary 
power of calling up the representation 
of that which was in her mind, and 
impressing others with her own im- 
pression. Those, he says, who some- 
times went with her to the play in the 
last years of her life, will remember 
the Juliets, the Beatrices, the Rosa- 
linds, whom she could still make vivid 
without any accessory except the 
surrounding London uproar. 

I myself fortunately once happened 
to ask her some question concerning 
* As You Like It” which had been her 
sister’s favourite play. Suddenly, as 
if by a miracle, her little room seemed 
transformed ; there were the actors, 
not even actors ; there stood Rosalind 
and Celia themselves, there stood the 
Duke, there was Orlando in the life and 
spirit. One spoke and then another, 
Rosalind pleading, the stern Duke 
unrelenting ; then we were somehow 
carried to the Forest with its depths 
and its delightful company. It all 
lasted but a few moments, and 
there was Mrs. Kemble again sitting 
in her chair in her usual corner ; and 
yet I cannot to this day realise that 
the whole beautiful mirage did not 
sweep through the little room, with 
colour and light and emotion, and the 
rustling of trees, and the glittering 
of embroidered draperies. 

Mrs. Kemble told me that she her- 
self had only once heard her aunt 
Mrs. Siddons read. She said the 
impression was very overpowering, 
though she had been almost a child at 
the time. It was from the witches’ 
scene in “ Macbeth” that Mrs. Siddons 
read. She was very old and broken at 
the time, and living in retirement, but 
she forgot her suffering state in her 
theme. The sense of storm and 
mystery and power was all round 

oO 
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about, Mrs. Kemble said. One can 
imagine the scene, the dark-eyed maiden 
sitting at the feet of the great actress 
and receiving the initiation from her 
failing hands. 

The true dramatic faculty does not 
indeed depend on footlights, or on a 
stage ; it is a special gift from spirit to 
spirit. Fanny Kemble was almost the 
very last representative of the ruling 
race to which she belonged, and in no 
small degree did she retain to the very 
end their noble gift of illumination, 
of giving life to words and feelings. 
She herself has defined this power. 
* Things dramatic and things theatrical 
are often confounded together” she 
writes, “ English people, being for the 
most part neither one nor the other, 
speak as if they were identical, 
instead of so dissimilar that they are 
nearly opposite. That which is 
dramatic in human nature is_ the 
passionate, emotional, humorous ele 
ment, the simplest portion of our 
composition ; that which imitates it 
is its theatrical reproduction. The 
dramatic is the real of which the 
theatrical is the false. A combination 
of the power,” she continues, “ of re- 
presenting passion and emotion with 
that of imagining or conceiving it, is 
essential to make a good actor ; their 
combination in the highest degree 
alone makes a great one.” 

I remember Mrs. Sartoris once 
saying: “1 do not know if you will 
think it very conceited of me; but 
it always appears to me that no 
one I ever talk to seems able to 
say anything clearly and to the 
point, except myself and my sister 
Fanny. When she speaks I know 
exactly what she means and wants to 
say ; When other people speak, I have 
to find out what they mean, and even 
then I am not certain that they know 
it themselves.” As Mrs. Sartoris spoke 
she looked at me with her searching 
glance, her beautiful head was like 
that of some classical statue nobly set 
upon her shoulders. But no classical 
statue ever looked at you as she did ; 
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her eyes and mouth spoke before she 
uttered. She always seemed to me an 
improvisatrice. Both these women 
had the rare power of stirring and 
stimulating one’s. sleepy makeshift 
soul, suggesting, satisfying. It was 
as if Mrs. Sartoris could at will 
compel the sound and the sense and 
the colour into that in which she was 
interested, so that we were all for the 
time, and indeed for a lifetime since, 
illumined by her. 

Mrs. Sartoris was living in Paris in 
the Rue Royale, at one time, in a very 
stately apartment. It seemed to suit 
her as did all handsome and beautiful 
things. I don’t suppose the modern 
wsthetic taste would have suited her. 
She liked glorious things full of colour, 
Italian, sumptuous, and she liked them 
used for daily life and pleasure. 
She made a home out of her lovely 
bric-4 brace and tapestries and cabinets. 
Something of course must be allowed 
for the grateful excitement of inex- 
perience, but to us in those days her 
houses seemed like succeeding para- 
dises upon earth. I can remember on 
one occasion gazing in admiration at 
a glowing shaded lamp, the first I had 
ever seen, reflected from one glass to 
another, and listening to my hostess 
as she sang Oberon’s “ Mermaid Song,” 
from the far end of the room. Then 
came dinner in an octagon dining- 
room at a round table with pink wax 
candles and ices, and then the quick 
drive to the theatre where our stalls 
were kept for us. I remember neither 
the name of the theatre nor of the 
play, only the look of the bright 
lighted stage, and the pretty white 
house full of spectators. Mrs. Sartoris 
was using a pair of turquoise eye- 
glasses, through which she looked 
about, and presently she whispered to 
me, “ There, to vour left, in the box on 
the first tier.” I looked expecting I 
know not what, and my first impres- 
sion was disappointment. I saw 
some figures in the box, two men 
standing at the back, and a lady in a 
front seat sitting alone. She was a 
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stout middle-aged woman, dressed in 
a stiff watered-silk dress, with a huge 
cameo, such as people then wore, at her 
throat. Her black shiny hair shone 
like polished ebony, she had a heavy 
red face, marked brows, great dark 
eyes ; there was something—how shall 
I say it?—rather fierce, defiant, and 
set in her appearance, powerful, 
sulky; she frightened one a little. 
“That is George Sand,” said Mrs. 
Sartoris, bending her head and mak- 
inga friendly sign to the lady with 
her eyeglasses. The figure also bent 
its head, but I don’t remember 
any smile or change of that fixed 
expression. The contrast struck me 
the more, for my hostess, as I have 
said, scarcely needed to speak to make 
herself understood ; her whole coun- 
tenance spoke for her even if she was 
silent. George Sand looked half-bored, 
half-far-away; she neither lighted 
up nor awoke into greeting.' 

Mrs. Kemble once said she had 
heard George Sand described half in 
fun as “unamiable, very emphatic, very 
dictatorial, very like herself in short ;”’ 
but perhaps the description was as 
superficial in one case as it assuredly 
would have been in the other. 

Mrs. Kemble was dramatic rather 
than dictatorial. Her selection of 
facts was curiously partial and even 
biassed ; not so her uncompromising 
sense of their moral value. When 
she sat with her watch open before 
her, reading, writing, working to 
rule, it was because time itself was 
of importance in her eyes, rather 
than her work. For her, life be- 
longed to time, rather than time to 
life. She carried her love of method 


1 J like better to think of George Sand as I 
never knew her, with grey hairs and a softened 
life, outcoming and helpful and living in 
later years among her plants, ant her grand- 
children, and her poor people; to imagine 
her as I have heard Ge described by others in 
her age, beneficent, occupied, tending and 
prescribing, distributing the simples out of 
her garden, healing the sick, softened by 
time, giving to others day by day what she 
had earned by her nights of persistent work. 
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into everything, even into the game 
of Patience with which she amused 
herself, Evening after evening the 
table would be set and the appointed 
number of games would be played 
conscientiously, as she sat, whether 
she was tired or not, inclined or not, 
as a beloved enchantress dealing out 
passing destinies to the pasteboard 
men and women on the table before 
her. Mrs. Kemble once sent over for 
a neighbour to teach him Patience ; 
one might moralise over the combina- 
tion,—Mrs. Kemble teaching Patience 
in her grand-seigneur fashion and 
meekly subservient to its laws! It 
was indeed because she was so con- 
scious of passionate interests and diver- 
sities, that she tried to shape her life 
to one recurring pattern. A friend 
recalls an anecdote of Frederika 
Bremer, who was not willing to see 
Mrs. Kemble on one occasion, ex- 
plaining afterwards, “I could not see 
so many people as you are when I had 
a headache.” She was indeed many 
people, actors and musicians, philoso- 
phers, teachers and poets, in one. 
She was eighty before she attempted 
a novel, but her letters are models, 
especially the earlier ones. Her poems 
are very lovely. Her farewell to the 
Alps was written after three-score 
years and ten had passed over her 
head, and I heard her read it with 
tears. Once I asked her why she 
so disliked the stage, loving all that 
belonged to it as she did. She said 
that it was because she loved her 
own being even more than her art; 
that she found the constant simulation 
of emotion in time destroyed in her- 
self the possibility of natural feeling, 
and that she wished to keep the pos- 
session of her own soul; but I think 
she has also written this somewhere 
in her Records. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing 
stamp of her character was her great 
and fervent piety. Her convictions 
were very deep; what she said of her 
own religious faith was that it was 
“invincible, unreasoning.” I have 
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heard a friend describe how, as they 
came along the mountain pass from 
Roselaui, Mrs. Kemble made her 
bearers set her down at the summit of 
the ascent. “I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills,” she said, breaking out 
into the words of the Psalm, and repeat- 
ing verse after verse. She used to go 
regularly to church when she was in 
London, though I do not think any of 
the steeples and pulpits which adorn 
South Kensington exactly suited the 
deep and fervent spirit of her faith, 
She was neither high church nor low 
church nor broad church, and once 
after witnessing a Catholic ceremony, 
the Féte Dieu, in some foreign city, she 
exclaimed to her foreign manservant, 
“Oh, Govert, what an amusing re- 
ligion you have!” But her faith 
was a noble one, and her great rever- 
ence for what was good and great 
seemed to make goodness and greatness 
nearer to us. 
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Of all possessions that of the added 
power which comes to us through the 
gifts of others is one of the most 
mysterious and most precious. We 
are inadequate in a thousand ways, 
but the grace is there; we are disap- 
pointed and inefficient, and yet we 
can be happy in a perfection which 
may be revealed at any moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye. It is like 
some secret link binding humanity 
together, some fraction of the rainbow 
hidden among the clouds and the 
tears of life. 

Mrs. Kemble possessed to a rare 
degree the gift of ennobling that to 
which she turned her mind. Kind- 
ness 18 comparatively commonplace, 
but that divine touch which makes 
others feel akin to qualities greater 
than any they are conscious of in 
themselves, was, I think, the virtue by 
which she brought us all into subjec- 
tion. 

ANNE RITcHIeE. 
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ONE morning in the sunny month 
of June Ronald Braunton sat sketch- 
ing within the precincts of Westbo- 
rough Cathedral. He had pitched his 
easel in a little solitary court ; in 
front of him rose an ancient gabled 
house, a wing of which spanned a 
dark archway leading to the cloisters ; 
the sun smote hot on the uneven flag- 
stones ; a blossoming lime tree stood 
just over the wall filling the air with 
perfume; the blue sky leaned over 
the roofs ; and far above jangled the 
cathedral bells. Braunton paused in 
his work to re-light his pipe, and when 
he looked up again he saw a girl, 
dressed all in white, framed in the 
black shadow of the archway: she 
stayed a moment, looking quickly at 
him, and their eyes met and glanced 
off each other, like the light on a steel 
blade turning. 

She passed him slowly, gazing 
straight before her; and Braunton, 
looking covertly at her, saw a straight 
tall figure, walking easily with a 
swing, crowned with a rolled mass of 
dark hair over a low brow, and a pale 
strong face with great black eyes 
under straight swart eyebrows. He 
scraped out a blank in his drawing, 
and drew her standing there, then 
packed up his paints and went back to 
the Minor Canon’s to lunch, and to 
demand an introduction to the in- 
habitants of Number Two in the 
Cloisters. “I could get a grand 
effect from their garden,’ he said ; 
“you must get me leave.” 

The Minor Canon was a man guile- 
less and kind-hearted, and accustomed 
to give his nephew his way. “Oh,” 
he said, “the Bellinghams,—yes,— 
why not? They would be delighted, 
I have no doubt. 


IT knew the father 
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very well. He and I took our 
degrees at the same time; he was 
senior wrangler, and a wonderful 
clever fellow,—always had his own 
way in everything, but somehow 
never made much mark in the world 
before he died,—too much money, I 
suppose.” 

Next day Braunton, after making 
grave pretence to sketch in the garden 
of Number Two in the Cloisters, 
found himself at tea with a girl whose 
face and eyes still haunted his fancy, 
and her mother a lady still young and 
not uncomely, somewhat broken by 
ill-health and trouble, but very 
courteous and kind. 

Presently a visitor entered un- 
announced, with an easy and familiar 
uir, and was introduced to Braunton 
as Mr. Henry Mahoney. 

Now the observation of men and 
manners was part of Braunton’s 
profession, and he presently noted 
two things; that the mother was 
much under the daughter’s sway ; and 
that the latter was very friendly te 
Mahoney, who had a pert way with him, 
and would still lead the conversation 
to topics of faith and religion, which 
he treated with something of a jeering 
manner. “Saint Paul,” he would 
say, “oh, ay, Saint Paul! They say 
he had the epilepsy by times, and as a 
shtudent of med’cin, | think it thrue 
for him.” 

After tea they wandered round the 
cool garden with the great cathedral 
tower overhanging it, white against 


the sunset sky; Mahoney walked 
ahead with Mrs. Bellingham, and 
Braunton strolled with Maud. ‘ Who, 


may I ask,” said Braunton, “is Mr. 
Henry Mahoney?” 
“An old friend of ours,” she re- 
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plied. ‘He is supposed to be study- 
ing medicine; but he is very clever, 
you know, and reads so widely, that 
sometimes he doesn’t happen to have 
read the particular work the examiner 
requires, so that he is some time 
becoming qualified.” 

* Oh!” said Braunton, “quite so. 
That is, I believe, one of the signs of 
genius in a man.” 

“1 like him,” she said, ignoring this 
remark, ** because he has such sensible 
views about women. He agrees with 
me that many of the present social 
conventions are obsolete ; that there 
is no reason why women should not 
mix on equal terms with men, while 
there is every reason that they should. 
Now I have always known lots of men 
who are my friends, and why should I 
not? I often have letters from them, 
and there are several I write to con- 
stantly. Do yow think it rash or 
wrong, Mr. Braunton?” and she 
looked at him and drepped her eyes. 

Braunton reflected that there was 
an air of insincerity about this sudden 
confidence, wondered if it would be 
worth while to take this attractive 
girl at her own valuation for a time, 
and decided that it would. ‘“ No,” 
he said, “why should I? I would 
like you to write to me if I had the 
honour to be your friend ; an honour 
I covet, believe me.” 

“Well, why shouldn't you be?” 
she said with a charming frankness. 
“T should be very glad.” 

“You take me very much on trust. 
I will try to deserve it,” said 
Braunton. 

So they paced round the darkening 
garden, and Maud talked continuously 
of many things; how Tom or Dick 
had presumed on her favour to fall in 
love, darkly hinting at their fate ; 
how she was zealous of good works, 
and held a team of turbulent young 
artisans in leash, teaching them 
eternal truths on the Sunday after- 
noon, and of their jealousies on her 
behalf ; how she rode to hounds, and 
danced at every ball; and how she 
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scorned the cathedral clergy and 
their wives, and how they branded 
her as ‘fast ” and hated her in turn. 

For several weeks afterwards 
Braunton was much at Number Two. 
Maud Bellingham attracted him 
strongly: her masterful nature anil 
love of power ; her tireless energy and 
impulsive good nature; her hearty 
love for every form of enjoyment, 
and withal a strain of mysticism, and 
an avowed piety, blazing into a 
sudden heat of temper for the merest 
triviality, yet capable of considerable 
self-denial on occasion. Braunton 
thought he read her like a book, and 
decided that this was the kind of 
wife he would have, or none at all. 
He would tame this self-willed girl, 
and she should make him the best of 
partners; a woman with brains and 
vigour ; above all, one who escaped 
the commonplace. 

They were much together; down 
the tidal river, with Mrs. Bellingham 
established in the stern sheets, when 
Maud would discourse of the influence 
of women for good as a factor in the 
history of the world, and Braunton 
would listen gravely, and suggest 
Queen Cleopatra of Egypt as the 
only example he could think of ; in 
the cathedral, where Braunton would 
vainly speculate as to what were the 
hidden qualities which endeared one 
preacher to Miss Bellingham, and 
caused her to despise another with a 
deep contempt. “They seem to me 
all cast from the same mould,” he 
would think, ‘“‘and platitude is meat 
and drink to them all alike. But the 
feminine mind has such subtle per- 
ceptions.” They would spend long 
evenings discussing all things in 
heaven and earth, Maud arguing 
hotly, Braunton wrapping himself in 
a mist of sophistry ; they would never 
agree, and yet their friendship in- 
creased in intimacy. 

jraunton asked to be allowed to 
come on the Sunday afternoon, when 
Miss Bellingham would have twenty 
or thirty young artisans in a room of 
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the old house devoted to the purpose, 
and would formulate her ideas of the 
Christian revelation with an undoubt- 
ing enthusiasm, read aloud a screed 
of pious narrative, concluding with a 
rousing hymn. She granted him 
permission, not without a little hesi- 
tation, and on the Sunday following 
he entered with the boys and sat 


quietly down in a corner. The 
summer sun shone through the 
mullioned window in a shaft of 


misty radiance, lighting up the rows 
of hard-featured, hard-fisted boys, 
sitting stiffly in shiny broadcloth, 
resplendent in ties of an amazing 
blue. Maud sat in a low chair, 
reading aloud with perfect  self-pos- 
session, and they listened one and all 
with a devout attention. 

In that ancient place the whole 
proceeding struck a curious contrast. 
That vaulted chamber had for hundreds 
of years echoed only to the sandalled 
footsteps of the cowled and silent 
ministers of an austere superstition, 
the temple of whose building towered 
into the summer sky within a stone’s 
throw, its bells even then chiming on 
the ear ; and now the wheel of time 
had swept them out of sight, and in 
their room sat a pretty girl, holding 
in her spell a crew of halfling boys, 
Radical, Agnostic, devil-may-care, 
leading them whither she would by 
a power unknown to priests. Braun- 
ton thought of Circe, and her suitors 
changed to swine, and how none but 
the crafty and wise-hearted Wanderer 
could defy the spell. Circe led to 
perdition, and Maud the other way, 
by choice; but the same world-old 
means were common to both. He 
noted how, when the time came for 
the hymn, two boys sprang to open 
the piano with a spasm of jealousy 
blackening their faces, changing in the 
successful one to an open expression 
of triumph as he stood by Mand to 
turn the page, his eyes alight, singing 
at the top of his voice, time and tune 
alike forgotten. 

‘‘T suppose the boys never suffer 
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from jealousy?” Braunton said to 
Maud, when it was all over, and the 
noise of boot-heels dying away in 
the distance. “But of course they 
wouldn’t!” 

“Oh, yes,” she said with a laugh ; 
“they get simply furious at times, 
and some will sulk for days ; and I’m 
really afraid of a fight sometimes. 
It’s great fun ; but I do so wish they 
wouldn't.” 

“Tt must be very embarrassing,” he 
said gravely, “‘ when you’re trying to 
guide them heavenwards all the time. 
Of course, in the interests of religion, 
it must distress you very much.” 

She looked at him askance, but his 
face betrayed nothing but a polite 
sympathy. 

All this time, to Braunton’s in- 
creasing annoyance, he was scarcely 
ever at Number Two without Mr. 
Henry Mahoney strolling idly in 
with his easy Irish talk and unending 
flow of anecdote ranging from religion 
to the Princetown races, and back 
again ; and Braunton waited on heaven 
for opportunity to rid himself of the 
Irishman. 

One evening the talk turned on 
ghosts and apparitions. Mahoney 
instantly shut up his countenance to 
a suitable solemnity, and took up his 
parable. “Ghosts, is it t” he said. 
“ Now, I'll tell ye what, for all me 
life I’ve thried to see a ghost, and 


divil a one has come nigh me. I’ve 
wandered in churehyards all the 


black night; I’ve slept in coffins in 
the hospital mortuary ; I’ve ransacked 
ivry haunted house that’s come in me 
way; I’ve done all I know for years, 
and niver raised the shadow of an 
apparition. Now I'll tell ye what 
happened to me wanst.’’ He paused 
and looked impressively at his 
audience ; Mrs. Bellingham languidly 
attentive, Maud smiling on him in the 
lamplight, Braunton silently smoking a 
cigarette inthe background. ‘“ "Twas 
in county Clare, I was stayin’ with 
me uncle and cousins a while ago, 
and they told me how there was a 
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ghost which tuk its walk regularly 
ivry night in the little lonely church- 
yard about twelve miles away out. 
* Let us dhrive over this night,’ I said. 
‘I will see wan at the last, or I will 
know why I do not so.’ So we dhruv 
over that same evenin’ in a rowlin’ 
high dog-khart, me uncle and two 
cousins and mesilf. We put up at 
the little shebeen of an inn, and 
dhrank a little small dhrop of the 
potheen for a while, till it was close 
on twelve. ‘Henry,’ they says, ‘ ’tis 
time ye were off, and the saints 
purtect ye,’ says they. ‘Are ye not 
enming?’ I says. ‘No,’ says they ; 
‘we will kape the fire hot for ye till 
ve return.’ ‘Oh, ye will!’ says 1; 
und with that I tuk my revolver from 
me hip pocket, and laid it on the table 
in sight of ‘um all. ‘Do ye see that 
pistol?’ I says. ‘Now, mark me 
well, for I do not lie; I will shoot 
that ghost on sight.’ They said no 
word, and I tuk me revolver and wint 
and pathrolled that howlin’ desert av 
a churchyard till the day bruk in the 
yellow east, and niver a ghost did I see : 
and well I knew the reason why ; me 
cousins was not desirous of an early 
grave. I knew ’um!” 

“ And did you never feel afraid?” 
Maud asked him. 

“Afraid! for what would I be 
afraid ?”’ said Mahoney simply. 

Braunton looked at the hand of the 
speaker, as it lay on the table in the 
lamplight,—his face he could not see 
in the shadow—and drew his con- 
clusions. ‘ Will you meet me in the 
crypt here to-morrow night ?”’ he said. 
“ There is every opportunity for your 
favourite sport, if half I have heard 
be true. We might raise a ghost 
between us. I -don’t know whether 
the Dean would object to firearms in 
the cathedral.” 

The Irishman assented readily. 
The next evening both men dined at 
the Bellinghams, and Mahoney was 
gay as a bird; after dinner they 
played a hand or two at whist, and 
then rose to take their leave, Mahoney 
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visibly out of countenance. “ Did 
ye notice how often I turned up the 
black ace when I would be dealing ?” 
he said. ‘‘ Yes,” answered Braunton ; 
“no one could help remarking it. 
I'm sorry for you, Mahoney. I’m 
afraid it’s a portent.” The Irishman 
made his adieux sunk in melancholy, 
and Braunton lingered behind him a 
moment. ‘* Won't you come and look 
us up presently?” he said to Maud. 
“It’s a lovely night, and the effect of 
moonlight in the crypt will be very 
fine.” Then, without waiting for a 


reply, he hurried after his companion.. 


The summer moon was riding high 
in the dark heavens, and above 
the great tower wheeled the 
Bear; the night lay brooding, still, 
silent, and scented ; and as the two 
men walked down the cloisters to the 
crypt their steps rang like the march 
of a regiment in that quiet place of 
tombs. 

The crypt was chill and cold, the 
moonlight falling through the narrow 
windows and lying on the uneven 
earthen floor, a row of geometrically 
shaped pools of light narrowing away 
into the shadows. The two men 
strolled up and down between the 
massive columns chatting indifferently, 
tillthe great clock in the tower far over- 
head chimed the four quarters, and then 
struck twelve humming, reverberating 
strokes. “Tis the very witchin’hour,” 
said Mahoney with a laugh ; and then 
suddenly clutched his companion’s arm 
with a face distorted by terror and 
struck as white as paper. ‘“ What’s 
that?” he said hoarsely, and pointed 
down the crypt. 

A white figure was walking swiftly 
and silently towards them from the 
far end, the moonlight and shadow 
falling on it in quick alternation, 
rendering it indistinct and ghostlike, 

* Hold up, man!” said Braunton, 
his voice echoing down the hollow 
vaulting of the roof. ‘Don’t give 
way ; it’s only Miss Bellingham.” 

Maud came up and looked at the 
shaking lips and wild eyes of the 
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Irishman, still gripping Braunton’s 
arm. ‘And for what would ye be 
afraid then, Mr. Mahoney?” she said. 

The Irishman looked at her and 
looked at Braunton, turned his back 
upon them both, and walked away 
without a word. 

“Matter of temperament,” said 
Sraunton. “ Let me escort you home, 
Miss Bellingham. This is evidently 
an off-night for professional ghosts ; 
they never can stand an amateur 
performance at the same time as their 
own. Allow me.” 

She gave him her arm obediently, 
and they passed out of the gloom and 
chill into the fragrant summer night 
flashing overhead with sprinkled stars. 
They went linked in silence, and 
perhaps they were as happy for that 
brief space as mortals have any right 
to be. 

Braunton left her at her mother’s 
door, lit a cigar, and wandered about, 
careless where he went, all the magic 
summer night, shaping in his fancy 
Maud’s face and the look in her 
great black eyes as she gave him her 
hand at parting. ‘ Mahoney read 
his cards right,” he said to himself, 
as he went home to breakfast, the 
morning sun warm on his face ; “and 
now to play my ace.” 

In the course of the day a telegram 
arrived for Braunton, summoning 
him to London. “So much the 
better,” he said. ‘‘ Now I will go and 
find me the leaden casket at Number 
Two in the Cloisters.” 

So in the cool of the afternoon he 
betook himself there to find the two 
ladies alone. After tea he strolled 
round the garden with Maud ; the sky 
was clear overhead, and round the 
great tower of the cathedral the 
swallows circled and dived ; the scent 
of lilac and cool grass hung in the 


air; and Braunton said to himself 
that his time was come. ‘Miss 
Bellingham,” he said, “all pleasant 


things to an end do come, and I 
must go to town to-morrow.” She 
looked at him with a quick and 
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startled glance. “It rests with you 
if I return or not.” 
“With me!” 
with me ?”’ 
“T will tell you why,” he answered. 
“Tf you will marry me, I will come 


she said. “ Why 


back. If you will not, then I will 
not come back. Maud, may I not 
return?” 


She flushed deeply and bit her lips. 
“TI did not think you would be 
like all the rest,’ she said, with a 
frowning face. 

* You are right,” retorted Braunton 
cheerfully. ‘For me ‘tis the one 
thing or the other. Come,” he said, 
suddenly changing his tone, ‘‘I am no 
man to be played with; if you refuse 
me I can take my answer and my hat, 


and go. Tom, Dick, and Harry may 
console themselves with Platonic 
letter-writing, but it’s not in my 
line.” 


“ You ask me this!” she broke out. 
“Do you suppose I do not know what 
you think of me? Do you think I 
am so dull as that ? Why you want 
to marry me, Heaven knows, I do 
not! You have sneered at everything 
I do, and sometimes I have tried to 
think you do not mean it, and now,— 
now,—do you think I will marry you 
you who despise me, and take smull 
pains to hide it?” and she broke into 
a passionate sobbing. 

Braunton looked at her bowed 
figure shaken with weeping, and round 
the quiet garden with Mrs. Belling- 
ham sitting at the far end placidly 
knitting, and wondered if his luck 
would hold to the end. “ Listen,’”’ he 
said gently. ‘Since you ask me, I 
think you will marry me,—if you 
will,—because I know you for what 
you are; and possessing that know- 
ledge, love you. You think I hold 
you in contempt; you are wrong. I 
show you but the truth. I think you 
honestly believe your scheme of life 
to be based upon an unselfish religion ; 
yet can you contradict me when I tell 
you that your real motive is the love 
of your own way, the delight of sway- 
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img men to your will? I think you 
often imagine that you write sen- 
timental letters to  half-a-dozen 
different men entirely for their souls’ 
good. Yet do you really believe that 
men are led to your heaven by such 
a silken thread? Of course you do not, 
if you would but see it. Do you really 
think that it raises the moral tone of 
Mr. Henry Mahoney, for example, to 
be for ever dangling at your heels? 
You cannot tell me that you don’t 
know that the whole thing is a flirtation 
and nothing else. Is he the sort of 


gossoon you would care tomarry? He 
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himself removed all doubt on that 
score last night. You say I rate you 
low; do you think that if I did I 
would give you (and myself no less) 
the pain of plain words, giving and 
hazarding all my hope of happiness to 
win you honestly?” He rose and 
stood over her. ‘“ Maud,” he said, 
‘Tam going ; may I come back?” 

She lifted her head, and their eyes 
met. “I make a condition,” she said. 
“T am weary of sermons ; you are to 
keep your next till your wife shall 
ask for it.” 
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TRIMALCHIO’S FEAST. 


Tere is no kind of literary exer- 
cise easier and more futile than that 
of drawing historical parallels. In 
the present day we are often assured 
of the likeness our own society bears 
to life under what is vaguely called 
Imperisl] Rome. If it is discovered 
that Roman children played with 
dolls, or that Roman _ tradesmen 
advertised their goods, that is con- 
sidered evidence enough to establish a 
parallel of manners. The age of the 
Antonines was doubtful and gloomy 
about a future state, and so is our 
own. Such doubt and gloom suit the 
purposes of religious impostors, and 
so we have Peregrinus and Madame 
Blavatsky ; but these few and vague 
similarities give no proof of a likeness 
in general habits of thought and life. 
A mass of int’mate and homely 
knowledge would be necessary to 
establish such a proof, and this cannot 
be well gained from the study of 
school authors, not even from the 
satires of Juvenal and Horace full of 
necessary poetic distortion. 

There is however one work among 
all the familiar writings of Roman 
authors, eminent both for literary 
qualities and an unclassical air of 
reality which gives it value as a 
“document” of human life. The 
Satyricon of Petronius has nothing 
shadowy about it, except its date and 
origin. Though it may have been 
written at any time in three centuries, 
its characters possess a perfect reality. 
Its author is generally supposed to 
have been that Petronius Arbiter 
who made an elaborately careless end 
of himself under Nero; and it might 
well be the work of a man of fashion, 
written between pleasure and business, 
with plenty of spirit and no plan. It 
is full of low Latin words and popular 
distortions of pronunciation, with as 


little of the settled gravity of a tradi- 
tional classic as a story by Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling. Every sentence in the 
book has a curiously modern air; its 
characters talk with the allusive 
speech of an old civilisation, the 
pointed slang of a great capital. Like 
all books written with a long tradi- 
tion of literature behind them, it bears 
evidence of a syntax strained by ex- 
cesses. The writer, when he has 
something ordinary to say, must 
express it violently for fear of 
dulness, and, though in love with 
tradition in poetry, he is entirely 
reckless and original in prose. His 
characters, Ascyltus, Encolpius, Giton, 
and the rest, live in a world with- 
out moral laws; vice is not their 
pastime, but their trade. The author 
wanders through his welter of obscure 
intrigue with a light heart, and grows 
serious only on literary matters, filling 
his book with verses which illustrate 
his conservative theories well enough. 
Writers of decadent French novels 
always set the Satyricon among their 
heroes’ favourite books, showing 
thereby a great misapprehension of its 
nature, for its characters are hand-to- 
mouth blackguards with no system 
either of sesthetics or debauchery. As 
the random and vivid work of a man 
of the world, it bears no likeness to the 
ordered and calculated improprieties 
of a professional decadent. Those im- 
possible and deplorable young French- 
men we read of, with all their 
machinery of enjoyment would be 
uneasy in the company of Ascyltus or 
Encolpius, careless scoundrels with an 
uncritical appetite for pleasure and an 
inartistic readiness to use the knife. 
Most of their adventures are quite 
without parallel in our own day, 
and of such a nature as to make 
description of them impossible; but 
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there is one episode in the book, clean 
enough for the most part, which shows 
a society that may well be compared 
with our own. 

The feast of Trimalchio is a satire 
on the vulgarities of a freedman of 
great wealth, a common subject but 
never better treated. The satire of 
Horace describing the same kind of 
event has something distant and un- 
real about it, plainly marking the 
nineteen centuries that have passed 
since it took place ; but in the Satyri- 
con the humour and the way of 
writing go far to make us forget the 
passage of time, and may lead us 
without effort to compare the vul- 
garities of Trimalchio with the humours 
of, let us say, Sir Gorgius Midas. 
There is no more air of exaggeration 
about the one than about the other. 
Both are about as vulgar as they can 
well be, but Trimalchio is much the 
more romantic of the two. He gives 
a dinner with guests chosen at a 
venture, a pleasant contrast to the 
Englishman’s feasts peopled with 
carefully chosen persons of import- 
ance. Among his guests are Encol- 
pius, who relates the episode, Ascyltus, 
and Giton, other important characters 
in the Satyricon, On reaching his 
palace they find him playing at ball, 
with a freedom which Sir Gorgius 
would never try to imitate. After 
his pastime he washes his hands, and 
dries them on the head of a slave, 
after the manner of Mrs. Squeers. 
His guests pass on to supper without 
him, admiring on the way frescoes 
representing the history of his life. 
In the first he is represented as a 
slave enteriug Rome with long hair, 
led by Minerva ; afterwards as learn- 
ing arithmetic, and as his master’s 
accountant, each subject bearing a de- 
scriptive label ; lastly comes a picture 
of his elevation, with Mercury raising 
him by the chin on to a lofty tribunal, 
Fortune at hand holding a great horn 
of plenty, and the Fates spinning 
golden threads. No modern painter 
could treat the life of Sir Gorgius in 
the grand manner with such ingenious 
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symbolism, nor would Sir Gorgius 
wish the walls of Midas’ Towers to glow 
with evidences of his low birth. But 
Trimalchio’s commemorativn of events 
did not stop here. Close to a statue of 
Venus was a large box of gold con- 
taining his first beard, while inscrip- 
tions decorated the walls, put up by 
his accountant, or relating an occasion 
on which he went out to dinner. No 
modern could give his trivial actions so 
kingly an importance. Sir Gorgius 
must be at the expense of raising a 
drinking-fountain before he can see 
his name in an inscription. 

When the guests had taken their 
places, Alexandrine slaves washed 
their feet and skilfully pared their 
nails, but even this troublesome busi- 
ness did not keep them from snatches 
of song. Encolpius, curious to know 
whether all the slaves were thus 
musical, called for wine. It was 
brought to the accompaniment of a 
discordant chant, and this outburst 
followed every request, ‘ You would 
he says, 


have supposed yourself,” 
‘among the chorus of an opera, rather 
than at the table of a family man.” 
A bronze donkey carried the first 
course of olives, with two inscriptions 
recording Trimalchio’s name and the 


weight of the metal. At length the 
host appeared, borne in a litter to slow 
music. He had torn himself away, he 
said, from an exciting game of dice, 
which he proposed to finish at table. 
The slow music began again ; slaves 
brought in peacock’s eggs, and another 
choir laid hands on the entrées. Such 
systematic magnificence would be im- 
possible now. Sir Gorgius boasts of 
£30,000 worth of plate on his dinner- 
table, but he would look sharply 
enough after a single goblet. His 
servants would rather leave their 
situation than cut the nails of a guest 
or sing as they handed him olives. 
The plague of music is grievous now, 
but it only begins after dinner, and 
even on American millionaire would 
hardly enter the dining-room in a litter 
to the strains of a band. Petronius 
gives us an enormous list of dishes 
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introduced with every ingenuity of 
surprise, while Sir Gorgius could 
hardly keep up the business of dining 
fora couple of hours, and there would 
be nothing interesting about his food 
except its taste, for he would never 
seek to recommend it by a dramatic or 
musical introduction. At intervals 
during the feast, Trimalchio declaims 
verses on the shortness of life and 
other subjects ; Sir Gorgius would as 
soon dance a sword-dance as recite. 
Trimalchio’s wines bear a record of 
age on their bottles. This is more 
modern. ‘“ Yesterday,” he says, ‘“ my 
guests were far better men, but I gave 
them worse wine.” At a new piece of 
magnificence the servants clap their 
hands, and the guests follow their 
example. Trimalchio cries out again 
and again, “Carver, carver,” and 
Encolpius, suspecting some pleasantry 
in the repetition, asks his neighbour 
for an explanation. “The man who 
carves,” he answered,“ is called Carver, 
and so when Trimalchio calls out 


‘Carver,’ he names him and gives his 


orders in a word.” But Trimalcho 
passes swiftly from grave to gay. “You 
ean drink enough wine,” he says, ‘ to 
fill a fish-pond, but I want something 
else to season my meals. I must have 
learned discourse. My patron, bless- 
ings on him, made a man of me, and 
there is nothing [do not know. I will 
explain to you the system of the 
universe.” This he does at some 
length, and his guests swear that he is 
a greater Hipparchus or Aratus. As 
a further proof of his accomplishments, 
a young slave sings verses of his 
master’s composition while handing 
round a dish. But his learning runs 
easily into his vulgarity. He never 
buys wine; it is all grown on land 
of his own somewhere near Tarentum. 
He has a mind to add Sicily to his 
little estate, so that when he goes to 
Africa all the land on the way may 
behisown. He speaks of his property 
as if it were a kingdom, and within it 
he is indeed an absolute ruler. He 
surpasses Sir Gorgius not only in the 
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vastness of his estate, but also in the 
completeness of his authority. It is 
an unequal contest between the owner 
of slaves and the employer of footmen. 

Trimalchio at length asks one of his 
guests to recite, but interrupts him at 
every line. “Do you remember,” he 
says, “ the twelve labours of Hercules, 
or the story of Ulysses? When I was 
young I read all that in Homer, oh! 
scores of times. I have seen theSibyl 
hanging in a jar, and when the children 
asked her, ‘What do you want, 
Sibyl?’ she said, ‘ I want to die.’” 
Trimalchio’s rudeness to a performer 
is quite modern, but in our days it is 
part of a system. Pianists play pour 


Jaire causer le monde. 


After a while Trimalchio feels the 
effects of his cups, and rushes round 
the table crying, “ Out with the water, 
in with the wine.” And _ then, 
“ Nobody asks my wife to dance. I 
assure you she is unrivalled at the 
cancan.” Then he raised his hands 
above his head and imitated Syrus the 
actor, while all his slaves cried, 
“Bravo!” Buta new diversion drew 
him from his dramatic ambitions. A 
slave entered and read out a journal 
of events on his estate, as if it were 
an official gazette. “ On Trimalchio’s 
Cumzan estate were born, the 7th of 
July, thirty boys and forty girls, and 
the slave Mithridates was crucified for 
speaking ill of our master’s guardian 
angel. On the same day occurred a 
fire in the gardens of Pompey, which 
broke out in the house of Nasta, a 
farmer. “ What's that?” cried Tri- 
malchio. “ When were the gardens 
of Pompey bought for me?” “ Last 
year,” said the slave. ‘I must be 
told about the purchase of any farms 
within six months, or I shall refuse to 
ratify it.” Here is a piece of magni- 
ficence far beyond Sir Gorgius. He 
could not affect ignorance of the pur- 
chase by his agents, say, of Apsley 
House ; he would not even keep a 
guardian angel, nor would the daily 
increase of population on his estate 
be worth registering. The idea of a 
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gazette of Trimalchio’s estate takes the 
fancy, and shows as clearly as his in- 
scriptions how far the moderns lag 
behind in machinery for making life 
splendid. 

Every course at Trimalchio’s feast 
is accompanied by a new entertain- 
ment. At one time it is a band of 
acrobats. ‘I only care for two kinds 
of entertainments,” said Trimalchio 
on their entry, “acrobats and cock- 
fights. I was once fool enough to buy 
a company of players, but I made 
them always act farces, and I allowed 
the orchestra to play nothing but 
popular Italian airs.” At this 
moment one of the acrobats, a boy, 
fell on to Trimalchio. Both guests 
and slaves screamed; “ Not,” says 
Encolpius, ‘because of the accident 
to so offensive a person, whose neck 
we would willingly have seen broken, 
but because it would have made a 
dull ending to the dinner, and no one 
wished to attend the funeral of a 
stranger.” Trimalchio gave the 
dangerous acrobat his liberty, as it 


was beneath his dignity to be hurt by’ 


a slave. That is a piece of generosity 
quite in the grand manner. The 
accident turned his mind to graver 
thoughts, and calling for his note-book 
he soon produced some doggerel. Then 
he passed to literary criticism and 
philosophy, discoursing on each with 
equal fatuity. After a succession of 
courses a band of players entered. 
As soon as they began to declaim lines 
in Greek, Trimalchio read from a 
Latin book at the top of his voice. 
Then after a while, “ Do you know 
the piece they are giving?” he said. 
* Diomede and Ganymede were two 
brothers, and Helen was their sister. 
Agamemnon carried her off, and left 
a fawn in her place, as an offering to 
Diana, and then Homer tells us all 
about the fight between the Trojans 
and the Parentines ; but he won, and 
married his daughter Iphigenia to 
Achilles, and so Ajax went mad, as 
you will see.” After this lucid ex- 
planation, the players gave a shout, 
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and servants ran in with a calf on a 
huge plate and a heimet on its head. 
Behind came Ajax with drawn sword 
like a madman, cut up the calf, and 
gave helpings of it to the wondering 
guests. The very blunders of Tri- 
malchio show that be is far more 
interested in intellectual matters than 
Sir Gorgius. We cannot imagine 
part of the Arthurian legend per- 
formed in a modern house as intro- 
duction to a calf’s head, or Sir Gorgius 
knowing so much about it as even 
Trimalchio knows about “ the tale of 
Troy divine.” 

After the business of the calf came 
a further performance quite without 
parallel in our own day. A statue 
of Trimalchio, a good likeness, was 
handed round for all the guests to 
kiss. Trimalchio himself grew merrier 
and merrier, and passed wine round 
for the slaves to drink. “If any one 
of them refuses,” he cried, “pour it 
over his head. I can be stern at the 
right time. I will be jolly now.” At 
this point there entered uninvited a 
new guest, Huabinnas, a stonemason 
noted for his monuments. He ap- 
peared drunk, leaning on the shoulder 
of his wife Scintilla, crowned with 
garlands, and throwing himself into 
the best seat called for wine and 
water. Trimalchio’s wife, Fortunata, 
had been absent for some time, but 
now she returned tastefully dressed in 
a pink tunic with a green girdle, and 
embraced Scintilla. She took the 
bracelets off her great arms for the 
admiration of her friend. ‘ Look how 
we poor husbands are robbed,” cried 
Trimalchio. ‘I am sure the bracelets 
weigh six pounds ; I have got one my- 
self weighing ten pounds.” Then he 
called for seales and forced all the 
guests to prove their weight. The 
two women grew boisterous with wine, 
kissed each other and boasted of the 
excellence of their husbands, where- 
upon Habinnas, with graceful plea- 
santry, rolled Fortunata over, ‘‘ And,” 
says Encolpius, “ brought a blush into 
her face which made it even uglier 
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than before.” With the dessert came 
an Alexandrine slave who gave an 
imitation of the nightingale. “Give 
us something else,” cried Trimalchio, 
and a slave of Habinnas rose from his 
master’s feet, and shouted verses from 
Virgil at the top of his voice. ‘“ The 
infliction,” says Encolpius, “ was ter- 
rible. The savage raised and lowered 
his voice always at the wrong word, 
and introduced doggerel out of bur- 
lesques, so that Virgil offended me for 
the first time.” “ Would you believe 
it,”’ said Habinnas, “ he has never had 
a lesson? He has picked it all up 
from the street-reciters ; and not only 
that, but he is a shoemaker and a 
cook and a confectioner as well. He 
can do anything. The only thing I 
have against him is his heavy breath- 
ing. It is true he squints slightly ; 
but 1 should not be better pleased if 
he had the eye of Venus. I got him 


very cheap, because of his infirmity.” 
Then the slave took an earthen lamp 
from his pocket and imitated the 
trumpeters with it for half an hour, 


while Habinnas whistled, with his 
finger on his lower lip. “ Bravo!” 
he cried, embracing the slave. “I 
will give you a pair of boots.” Here 
is a pleasant freedom of intercourse 
from which modern pomposity would 
shrink. 

The presence of the stonemason 
sets Trimalchio again in mind of death. 
He ordered his will to be brought in, 
and read it through, while all his 
slaves wept. “You must be sure,” 
he said to Habinnas, “to build my 
monument just as I want it. Put the 
image of my little dog at the foot of 
my statue, then the crown and gar- 
lands, and an account of my struggles 
in this life, so that by your help I 
may live for ever. And then I want 
you to carve on my tomb ships in full 
sail, and a figure of myself seated in 
official robes on a tribunal, with five 
golden rings on my fingers, casting 
money to the people from a bag. 
You can carve too, if you like, a ban- 
quet and people making merry at my 
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expense. Here is my epitaph. What 
do you think of it? 


Here lies Cneius Pompeius Trimalchio 
A second Mecenas, 
In his absence he was appointed Sevir, 
And might have held all offices, 
But he refused. 
Fe was brave, steadfast, and truly religious. 
He rose from small beginnings, and died 
worth 
Thirty million sesterces, nor ever attended 
a philosophy-lecture. 
Stranger, go thou and do likewise.” 


After reading this Trim uchio burst 
into tears followed by Fortunata and 
Habinnas. The slaves howled as if 
they were attending their master’s 
funeral, and even the unsympathetic 
Encolpius gave way to the force of ex- 
ample. It is hardly necessary to com- 
ment upon the contrast between these 
scenes of southern emotion, host, 
guests, and slaves, all weeping in 
concert, and the replete dulness which 
would brood over the fag-end of a 
dinner at Midas’ Towers. Sir Gorgius 
would wish no one to know the pur- 
port of his will, and would lack the 
agility of emotion necessary to summon 
up and cast off tears and the thought 
of death at will. The tombstone of a 
host would not be a subject of dis- 
cussion at a modern dinner-table, for 
the world has grown less light-hearted 
with the weight of centuries, and 
needs no further reminder of the 
death's head at a feast. We may note 
from Trimalchio’s epitaph that his 
attitude towards learning is uneasy. 
At one time he boasts of his success 
in the business of life without the 
help of philosophy ; at another he pro- 
fesses himself unable to live without 
learned discourse. It is pleasant also 
to observe that he has not only bought 
the gardens, but assumed the name, 
of Pompey the Great. 

After a few minutes all the com- 
pany throw off their grief with per- 
fect ease, and Trimalchio proposes a 
bath. “The very thought of a bath,” 
says Encolpius, “is enough to kill 
me ;” so he decided with his friends 
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to escape, but when they reach the 
gate, the porter refuses to let them 
out. You are much mistaken,” he 
says, “if you suppose you can leave 
by the gate that let you in. I have 
strict orders to allow no guests to pass 
the same door twice. In at one door, 
out at another, is the rule here.” 
This inconvenient plan for display 
drove them to the bath in spite of 
themselves. There they found, says 
Encolpius, “Trimalchio stript, and 
babbling his usual offensive nonsense. 
The room was unfortunately gifted 
with an echo, which set him singing, 
and his howls mounted to the roof as 
he murdered lines of Menecrates, at 
least so we learnt from those who 
were in the secret.” Meanwhile an- 
other revel was made ready in honour 
of a favourite slave, whose first beard 
had been cut that day. But the crow 
of acock disturbed Trimalchio. He 
ordered wine to be poured under the 
table and over the lamps, and passed 
his ring from his left hand to his right, 
saying : “The bird has some reason 


for his noise ; depend upon it, a fire 
will break out, or some one is going 
to die; none of us I hope. I will give 
a reward to any one bringing me this 


fatal fowl.” Almost at once a neigh- 
bouring cock was carried in, and Tri- 
malchio sentenced it to be fricasseed. 
Then a quarrel broke out between 
husband and wife. Fortunata called 
Trimalchio a refuse, a dog, a disgrace. 
He replied by throwing a goblet at 
her head. ‘* Look at this woman,” he 
cried, “whom I have set up in the 
world. She puffs herself out like a 
frog. I forbid you, Habinnas, to set 
her statue on my tomb; there, at 
least, I will escape these scenes, I 
forbid her to kiss me when J am dead.” 
So he was again turned to thoughts of 
death. “Imagine yourselves at my 
funeral,” he cried, “and say something 
about it.” The musicians played a 
Dead March, one of them so enthusi- 
astically as to arouse all the neighbour- 
hood. The watch, supposing a fire had 
broken out, burst open the doors, 
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rushed in and zealously made play 
with water and axes. Encolpius and 
his friends took this opportunity to 
slip away, and fled as if from a real 
fire. 

So ends the account of Trimalchio’s 
feast, a piece of life, however ex- 
aggerated, showing us a society very 
unlike our own, different by a 
thousand contrasts of feeling, habit, 
and religion. It is a society ex- 
aggerated, where ours is flattened, by 
circumstances, uncontrolled by our 
elaborate social machinery, and peopled 
by men and women who join the arts 
of civilisation to the fresh and ready 
emotions of a savage. ‘Trimalchio 
owes it to the institution of slavery 
in great part, that he is so much 
more romantic a person than Sir 
Gorgius. The Englishman is de. 
pendent upon a national society ; the 
Roman makes his own. Sir Gorgius, 
when he enters his park-gates, is still 
an ordinary citizen subject to common 
laws; but the wealth of Trimalchio 
gives him not only a kind of empire, 
but subjects to people it. He lives 
in the anarchy of wealth, and has no 
more need of the snobbery, so diligent 
in Sir Gorgius, than a prince of the 
blood. He is proud even of his servile 
origin, for wealthy freemen‘are the 
commonest of potentates, and birth 
has yielded its privileges to wealth. 
All the little exaggerations and pecu- 
liarities which in the modern are worn 
down by the social stress, are en- 
couraged in Trimalchio by the pliant 
guests he gathers about him, Lady 
Midas, like Lady Clavering, must be 
“ took up”’ and become submissive in 
the process. It would take an 
emperor to make Fortunata submit. 
Never, surely, did money so exalt a 
man as in the early part of the 
Roman Empire. Ifa rich man kept 
himself clear of the dangerous game 
of politics, he might own half a 
country (we know that Roman Africa 
was divided between five or six land- 
owners) and live as a king among his 
slaves. His wealth brought him no 
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duties, and only dangers when the 
emperor grew enterprising in his 
search for blood and _ treasure. 
Industry itself was chiefly concerned 
with the machinery of luxury, and so 
the fine southern excess of Trimalchio’s 
dinner quite surpasses the imitative 
routine of the modern. What are 
Sir Gorgius’s dozen of footmen ranged 
in the hall to admit him at two o’clock 
in the morning, compared’ with 
Trimalchio’s armies of slaves, his 
comedians, acrobats, and musicians, 
bought wholesale? He is unchecked 
in the freedom of his display by the 
thought of convention, but Sir 
Gorgius must have precedent for all 
he does. He would never ask his 
wife to dance the cancan, or throw a 
tumbler at her head in public, or read 
his epitaph to weeping friends, or even 
sit at the same table with his stone- 
mason. There is a curious and radical 
difference between the ambitions of 
the two men. Sir Gorgius wishes to 
be a wan of fashion, Trimalchio, 
philosopher. poet, or scientist, as the 
«% humour takes him. Where Sir 
Gorgius invites dukes, Trimalchio 
feeds poets and teachers of rhetoric ; 
and we learn something of the society 
in which these poets and rhetoricians 
lived, when we see what manner of 
men they are. They remind us rather 
of Villon and the poor clerks of 
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medieval universities, than of the 
writers and scholars of our own day. 
Eumolpus, the old poet of the Satyri- 
con, is perhaps the most dissolute man 
in the whole book. When he is not 
playing the rake, he recites verses of 
his own composition on the steps of a 
temple to an audience who reply with 
stones; and his friends threaten to 
leave his company lest the universal 
hatred which his verses have gained 
him should spread to them also. 
Aseyltus and Encolpius, who are 
thieves and vagabonds, argue glibly 
about schools of poetry and the decay 
of the arts. It is as if they were at 
once members of the Swell Mob and 
of the staff of “The Academy” ; and 
this mixture of functions so charac- 
teristic of a  society’s decay runs 
through all the characters of the 
Satyricon. M. Boissier has lately 
written a book on the end of Paganism. 
The clearest picture of its gradual 
dissolution may be found in the work of 
Petronius ; for it is the picture of a 
society that has become a disorganised 
medley, owning no laws of morality o1 
convention, incredibly wanting in 
seriousness, in what Mr. Matthew 
Arnold called the Hebraic side of man, 
but all the more picturesque for that 
want, all the more unlike our own 
regular life. 
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THE sun had just disappeared be- 
hind the fringe of fan palms on the 
horizon, and the afterglow was throw- 
ing a crimson light over the plecid 
waters of one of the broad lagoons 
which skirt the seaboard of the West 
African Gold Coast. [ had been 
travelling for some hours ina long nar- 
row Adangbe canoe, and was very tired 
of being cooped up in the cranky 
craft. The village which I had 
decided to sleep in was still miles 
away on the opposite side of the 
broad shallow stretch of water; and yet, 
though tired, hungry, and cramped, 
there was a restful sensation of calm 
enveloping the scene which reconciled 
me in some degree to this tedious mode 
of travelling. 

The short tropical twilight was fast 
fading into darkness, and the bright 
blue sky toning down into the 
deepest azure, out of whose depths 
peered the pale light of the glimmer- 
ing stars, ‘The placid waste of waters 
was only gently ruffled now and then 
by the ugly black snout of some 
sleepy alligator, slowly rising to the 
surface for a breath of the cool evening 
breeze. 

As I lazily lolled in one end of the 
vanoe, I could not help admiring the 
fine proportions of the stalwart native 
who was stinding in the stern, 
slowly propelling the uncouth craft 
on its sluggish way. His clean-shaped 
muscular limbs clear 
black silhouette against the colours of 
the sunset, as he leisurely laid his 
weight on the long straight pole, or 
drew it gently out of the 
bottom. te eased his 


stood out in 


muddy 
labours by 


softly singing a low rhythmical chant, 
which blended delightfully with the 
Like all 
African music it was in a decidedly 
minor key, and the quaint rhythm of 


calm repose of the scene. 


FETISH-MOUNTAIN 
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OF KROBO. 


the Adangbe words rose and fell in a 
gentle cadence, which at that moment 
seemed to me the perfection of poetry. 
The song was undeniably long how- 
ever, and presently I fell to wondering 
what its subject could be. Was it an 
epic by some poet of his tribe, telling 
of mighty deeds in the chase, and of 
heroic fights with hereditary enemies ? 
No,—that gentle plaintive air would 
surely better fit tender love 
chant, and the man was probably 
singing the charms of some far away 
dusky beauty, whose soft black eyes 
had set his heart aflame. 

My curiosity was aroused ; I would 
find out the theme of his song from 
my black boy, who was sprawling on 
some packages in the bottom of the 
canoe. “Sam, you savez that man 
language?” “ Yessah!” “ Well, 
what he singing about?” ‘“ He cussin, 
sah!” “ What!” J exclaimed. 
‘‘ Yessah ! he da cuss too bad. He be 
one Popo man, sah, and he say that 
one Kokofoo man make some bad 
palaver wid him, so he da cuss him.” 
“Do you mean he is calling him 
names?” ‘“Yessah! He cussing de 
man fader, an’ de man moder, and he 
grandfader and he grandmoder, and 
all he moder and fader before him, 
back, back, back, long time. He cuss 
plenty, Massa !’ 

Alas, how was my poetic image 
cast down! So that soft rhythmic 
chant was nothing but a long string 
of curses, and what I had taken to be 
the amorous outpourings of an un 
tutored poetic nature was, on the 
contrary, a collection of atrocious ex- 
pressions which would probably cause 
even a Billingsgate fish-fag to turn 
pale with envy. 

The discovery caused an unpleasant 
revulsion of feeling. The melody of 
his interminable song seemed all to 


some 
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have suddenly fled, leaving nought 
behind but an uncouth unintelligible 
jargon. The soft twilight was now 
almost at an end, and a cold damp 
breeze was creeping over the sluggish 
waters, hinting at miasma and all 
sorts of malarial horrors. All the 
poetry of the scene had vanished. 
I felt cross and tired and hungry, 
and roughly ordered my boy to tell 
the man to stop his ugly noise and 
to pole as if he intended to put 
me ashore sometime before the sun 
rose again. The cold unhealthy dews 
of the African night were now falling 
like a cloud, and a white mist of vapour 
gently rising from the almost stag: 
nant waters, making me long to be 
safe on land and sheltered from these 
poisonous exhalations, even in the 
stuffy native hut which I expected to 
find on landing. 

At length I arrived at my destina- 
tion, a small crowded village of mud 
huts, and there I found the two 
other white men who were to go with 
me on the morrow to pay a visit to 
the Fetish-Mountain of Krobo. 

After a night’s struggle with Brob 


dingnagian mosquitoes and other 
abominations, we made an_ early 


start, and by seven o'clock our pro- 
cession of hammocks, bearers, and 
carriers was wending its serpentine 
way through the narrow bush-track 
which led to our destination. Ham- 
mock-travelling has an undeniably 
luxurious smack about it; but un- 
fortunately there the luxury begins and 
ends. To the uninitiated, who have 
never been forced to use this form of loco- 
motion, it may suggest ideas of silken 
cushions, of embroidered baldaquins, 
of waving ostrich-feather fans, and of 
gorgeous fly-brushes gently waved by 
graceful, if dusky, slaves. The reality, 
however, is prosaic enough ; and the idea 
of hammock-travelling suggests to the 
unhappy official or trader of the Gold 
Coast, who has been forced to make 
weary journeys in this manner, visions 
of hard canvas, unlimited shaking and 
jolting, dust and flies, besides a 
dozen other discomforts inseparable 


from a thermometer standing ninety 
degrees in the shade. On the West 
Coast of Africa, however, where horses 
seldom thrive, hammocks are indis- 
pensable, and supply the only means 
of making journeys of any length, 

The Gold Coast, as every one knows, 
is a British possession on the sea- 
board of the Gulf of Guinea, and 
labours under a reputation for ex- 
treme unhealthiness, which in many 
cases is not wholly deserved. Liberal 
allowance as regards pay and leave of 
absence induce a good many young 
men to enter the service of the colony, 
and they, together with a certain 
number of traders and missionaries, 
form the only civilized population of 
the extensive country over which a 
protectorate has been declared. To 
those interested in folk lore and ethno 
graphy the Gold Coast offers a grand 
field for investigation, the inhabitants 
having remained for the most part 
in the same condition of primitive 
simplicity in which they were found by 
the first European visitors to the 
coast four or five centuries ago. De 
spite a tolerable supply of missionaries 
of all denominations, Fetishism flour 
ishes almost as vigorously as ever ; 
and if its horrible rites have been 
rigorously suppressed in those terri- 
tories which recognise British author- 
ity, there are still numbers of curious 
customs and ceremonies practised 
which are extremely interesting as 
illustrating the peculiar ideas of the 
people. 

I was particularly anxious to visit 
the Krobo mountain, having been 
told that it was at certain times of 
the year the scene of many curious 
customs which might be well worth 


observing. One of the most inter 
esting of all, the Otufo, or “Tail 


girl”’ custom, was about to be cele 
brated, and I was on my way to the 
Krobo hill at the opening of this paper. 
This hill is about sixty miles from the 
sea const, and a little to the westward 
of the Volta river which flows north- 
ward right through the Protectorate. 

After two or three hours’ travelling 
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we left the thick undergrowth of bush, 
through which we had been going, and 
emerged on the Krobo plain, a fine 
undulating stretch of prairie, covered 
with short fresh green grass and 
spreading away to the north, where the 
horizon is bounded by the distant 
range of the Akwapim Hills. In the 
middle of the plain rises the Fetish- 
Mountain, standing out like an island 
in a sea of freshest green. In shape 
and size much resembling the rock of 
Gibraltar, it forms a conspicuous land- 
mark for many miles around. 

Although still three or four miles 
away we could distinguish faint 
sounds of an almost incessant dis- 
charge of musketry, while clouds of 
smoke curled in the still air around 
the sides of the mountain. Passing 
through a village our party was 
reinforced by three more white men, 
consisting of the Commissioner of the 
district and two other officials who were 
making a tour of inspection in that part 
of the Protectorate. We now formed 
quite an imposing procession, and the 
string of six hammocks, with their 
bearers, carriers, and other attendants, 
stretched over quite a long distance of 
path. The villages on all sides were 
almost deserted, as nearly the whole 
population of the district had congre- 
gated on the Fetish-Mountain. Now 
and again we met small parties of 
natives, evidently on their way to the 
scene ; all the men carrying long, 
rusty, flint-lock guns, with their pow- 
der in small gourds attached to their 
waists, while the women marched 
along behind, carrying on their heads 
huge black pots full of palm-wine. It 
was evidently a general holiday, and 
all were decked in their brightest 
cloths and beads. A curious and not 
unpleasant chant, in a very minor key, 
was lustily kept up by these people as 
they marched, and the same strange 
refrain could be heard on all sides 
echoing in the distance, until the tune 
rang in our ears with annoying 
persistence. 

On commencing the ascent of the 
mountain our path for the first mile 


or so rose in a leisurely zig-zag 
fashion ; but soon hammocks were no 
longer practicable, and despite the 
great heat every man had to get out 
and walk. The side of the mountain 
which we were ascending was almost 
bare of vegetation, save where a low 
undergrowth of scrub hedged in the 
path, without affording the slightest 
shelter from the perpendicular rays of 
the sun. In many places the track 
was nothing more thana narrow ledge 
or fissure on the face of precipitous 
cliffs, and at short intervals huge 
boulders of ironstone could be seen 
poised on the very edges of the preci- 
pices, ready to be hurled by a very 
slight effort upon any body of assail- 
ants who might be rash enough to 
attempt to force a passage up the 
mountain. These immense masses of 
stone had probably been gradually 
dislodged from their softer surround- 
ing, and were so undermined that it 
looked as if a push from the hand of a 
child could send the mighty masses 
crashing down the mountain sides like 
some terrible avalanche. 

About two centuries ago the ances- 
tors of the present tribe of Kroboes 
were driven, for some reason or other, 
from their own country further south. 
On arriving in the neighbourhood of 
the mountain they overcame the ori- 
ginal inhabitants and at once settled 
themselves on the hill. Finding them- 
selves in possession of a natural for- 
tress of the strongest description, they 
were enabled to set at defiance the 
surrounding tribes and from their im- 
pregnable place of refuge made such 
constant raids on the natives of the 
plain that in a short time they imposed 
their rule over a large stretch of the 
surrounding country. At present 
they are supposed to number some 
forty thousand, and owing to their 
savage and warlike character are 
greatly feared by neighbouring tribes 
of much greater numerical strength. 
They now form part of the British 
Protectorate, and owing to the in- 
creased security of life and property 
have settled themselves in large vil- 
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lages on the plains, where they possess 
enormous groves of the palms which 
produce the oil of commerce. They 
have divided themselves into two 
sections, under two kings, one ruling 
over Eastern, the other over Western 
Krobo. He of Western Krobo is 
subordinate to the other, and the two 
dominions form a fairly united body. 
The mountain, however, is still looked 
upon by them as the heart and centre 
of their territory, and a place of refuge 
in times of danger. It is the great 
cemetery and burial-ground for the 
whole tribe; and at certain seasons of 
the year the entire population of the 
Krobo country resorts to it for the 
celebration of certain Fetish customs 
and ceremonies. 

The mountain however is far from 
being usually. deserted; on the con- 
trary, it possesses a more peculiar and 
strange population than is perhaps to 
be found in any other part of the 
globe. 

It is very generally believed that 
African tribes possess but a scanty 
amount of respect for the usual forms 
of morality. This is a mistake. A 
comparison between the average moral 
behaviour of a central African tribe 
with that of the inhabitants of civilized 
lands would be, I think, to the credit 
of the savages. Wives are bought, it 
is true, but probably the very idea of 
property causes the marriage-tie to be 
less frequently abused than among more 
civilized races. In those parts of 
Africa which are under European rule 
and law adultery is anything but rare, 
because the natives have no other 
remedy than to bring actions for 
damages in the Commissioners’ Courts, 
where the amount awarded to the un- 
happy husband varies from twenty- 
two shillings to seven pounds, accord- 
ing to the tariff or value of wives 
helonging to certain tribes. In the 
interior, however, where European 
authority is not recognised, adultery 
is rarely to be purged by a mere fine. 
The case is tried by the native ruler, 
and the verdict generally results in the 
execution of the two culprits in the 


most brutal manner. Bosman, an old 
author on the Gold Coast, relates how, 
when the country was under the rule 
of Dutch factors, he once witnessed the 
execution of an adulterer at Axim, 
a town on the seaboard. The un- 
happy man was bound and laid on the 
ground in the market-place, and the 
task of decapitating him was confided 
toa child of seven years of age, who 
with a blunt rusty cutlass took over 
an hour to sever the head from the 
body! Such a punishment would 
naturally act as a powerful deterrent 
to any would-be Lothario, and the 
further inland we go in Africa, the 
more strictly do we find the marriage- 
tie kept. 

The Kroboes are not only careful of 
their wives, but are very particular 
about the virtuous conduct of their 
daughters. It has been their custom 
from time immemorial to segregate all 
their female children as soon as they 
approach the marriageable age, and for 
the last thirty or forty years the 
Fetish-Mountain has been devoted to 
that purpose. 

As soon as a Krobo girl arrives at 
the age of eleven or twelve, she is 
taken to the mountain on a day set 
apart each year for the great Otufo- 
custom, and for five or six years, unless 
married in the meantime, she is rigidly 
confined there under the care of a few 
old Fetish priests and priestesses, who 
are charged to look after the girls and 
instruct them in certain habits and 
accomplishments which will fit them 
to become satisfactory wives. The 
ceremony of initiation into the body 
of Otufos or virgins, is one of the most 
interesting and curious of the Fetish 
customs of Krobo; and it happened 
that, as three of the King’s daughters 
were among the candidates, unusual 
preparations had been made to lend 
the utmost importance to the particular 
ceremony which I had an opportunity 
of witnessing. 

Perspiring at every pore we toiled 
slowly up the rugged path, more than 
one of us loudly inveighing against the 
heat, the flies, the noise, and the dust, 
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and vowing that the greatest Fetish 
custom in all Pagandom was never 
worth such a terrible climb. The path, 
too, was full of strings of natives as- 
cending and descending, all shouting 
and singing, and sometimes tiring off 
their old rusty guns in the most start- 
ling proximity. The noise was deafen- 
ing, and the crack and rattle of the old 
muskets resounded from all points. 
“But where are these confounded 
girls?” one of us would now and again 
querulously ask. “Oh! dey live for 
village topside mountain, Massa,’’ was 
always the monotonous answer of our 
guides. We felt as if we had already 
climbed thousan’s of feet, and yet 
seemed no nearer to our destination, 
but in perspiring and sulky silence we 
still pushed on, Every now and then 
the sides of the path would be strewn 
with calabashes and earthenware pots, 
filled with palm-oil chop, a mixture of 
corn-meal, seeds, and palm-oil, placed 
there as offerings to the spirits of the 
dead and to propitiate the great Sasa- 
bonsam, the horrible, red, hairy monster 
who represents the Lucifer of the 
Kroboes. 

At last, however, we reached the 
outskirts of a village, and a crowd of 
young men turned out to meet us, 
dancing wildly, shouting madly, and 
letting off their guns in a most dis- 
concerting manner. This happened to 
be one of the principal Ofw/o villages, 
of which there are twelve on the hill, 
aud we were all unfeignedly glad to 
hearthat the King happened tobethere, 
so that we should not be obliged to go 
any further in the broiling heat. We 
had turned the side of the mountain 
during our ascent, and now found that 
the southern aspect, though almost 
as precipitous as the northern, was 
clothed with the densest vegetation, 


forming a most welcome and _re- 
freshing shade. The village was 


perched on the crags and precipices in 
a wonderful manner, and the red mud 
huts, with their thatched roofs, ap- 
peared to be hooked on in some inex- 
plicable fashion wherever the smallest 
ledge of rock allowed of it. 
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Presently we arrived at a small 
open space, a few yards square, which 
was fairly level, and here we found 
one of the two dusky monarchs of 
Krobo. In the centre of a crowd of 
voung men arranged in semicircular 
order, King Sakitti with his two 
principal chiefs sat on low curiously 
carved native stools. Over their heads, 
gently swayed up and down, was an 
immense green silk umbrella of the 
dimensions of a small tent; heavy 
bullion fringe hung from its edges, 
and on the top, in the place of the 
ferule of an ordinary parasol, was a 
strange Fetish emblem covered with 
beaten gold. The enormous umbrella, 
slowly raised and lowered by a pair 
of brawny black arms, was a gorge- 
ous and imposing object, as the bright 
green silk, the bullion fringe, and 
golden emblem flashed back the rays 
of the sun. Three or four sword- 
bearers, squatted on their hunkers, 
held up huge iron open-worked scimi- 
tars with handles formed of two great 
balls covered with thin plates of virgin 
gold. The royal interpreters, with 
chased plates of gold hanging on their 
chests, stood behind their master per- 
fectly unmoved by the terrible thump- 
ing of a score of tom-toms and brass 
pans, beaten con furore immediately 
at their backs. 

King Sakitti, a tall, slender, in- 
telligent-looking negro, rather over 
the middle age, was very simply clad 
in a handsome cloth of native make, 
wound round his body with one end 
flung over his shoulder. On his head 
was a turban of yellow silk, and on 
his feet a pair of curiously wrought 
sandals, His only ornaments were a 
handsome gold collar and sword of 
which he was evidently very proud, as 
they had been sent to him, together 
with a medal, by Queen Victoria, in 
consideration of services rendered by 
him during the Ashanti War. 

After the usual handshakings with 
the sovereign and his principal chiefs, 
some more native stools were pro- 
duced and we were at last able to sit 
down. The noise was deafening ; the 
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incessant firing of guns on all sides, 
the vigorous thumping of tom-toms, 
and the shrill trumpeting of elephant 
horns, combined with the unceasing 
chant of the Fetish song, made a 
medley which, though wild and in- 
teresting, was so intolerable that, 
after giving the King the customary 
“dash,” or present of whisky and 
gin which we had brought with us, we 
all decided to adjourn to sowe quieter 
spot where we might take some of the 
refreshment of which we were by this 
time thoroughly in need. 

It was easy to perceive that our 
visit to the mountain was by no 
means a weleome one, for the faces of 
most of the people and especially of 
the Fetish priests, who were dis- 
tinguishable by their white garments, 
wore expressions of ill-will and male- 
volence but thinly disguised. We ran 
very little danger, however, as most 
of us were officials, fairly well known 
by the natives; and, the nature of 
our *‘dash” having pleased the King, 
he promised that we should have a 
good view of the O/ufos and of the 
ceremonies which were to begin a 
couple of hours later. Accordingly at 
the appointed time, when we had 
been sufliciently restored by an 
enormous luncheon, the King sent a 
couple of his people, as guides, to 
show us what might be of interest. 

The villages where the girls live 
are of considerable size, and though 
built entirely of swish (red clay), 
the houses are much neater and 
cleaner than the average huts of the 
Gold Coast. The entire population 
of a large stretch of the surrounding 
country having met to take part in the 
ceremony, the mountain was marvel- 
lously crowded, and every village 
teemed with a noisy mob, On every 
spot of level rock, a few yards square, 
we saw preparations for the ceremony. 
In the centre of a group of old 
females, were one or more candidates 
for the “custom.” Stark naked the 
girls stood on sheep-skins, while they 
underwent all the elaborate prepara- 
tions consecrated to the occasion. 
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Most of them seemed to be between 
the ages of nine and fifteen, and some 
of them were of exquisite proportions. 
Their sleek lithe black bodies, after 
having been carefully washed, were 
oiled and rubbed until the skin shone 
like polished ebony. Spots of red and 
white clay were then dabbed on in 
patterns, three or four straight white 
lines encircled the arms and legs, anil 
red spots were arranged like constella- 
tions on the forehead and _ breasts. 
Very leisurely and with elaborate 
ceremony was each item of the pre- 
paration performed. Every dab of 
clay was put in its proper place 
with a chorus of the same strange 
minor chant which had filled the air 
since early morning. Tom-toms were 
beaten incessantly and a ring of the 
most hideous old black women circled 
round and round the girls, uttering 
strange cries and waving their lean 
withered arms. The young men fired 
their guns at every corner, and the 
oldest woman in the crowd tottered 
about with feeble steps, scattering on 
the ground oblations of palm-wine and 
kanky for the propitiation of any evil 
spirits which might be hovering 
round. One of these ancient females 
was the most unearthly specimen of 
humanity [ had ever seen, Her age 
must have been very great, for her 
small wizened body was so shrunk 
and bent that it looked like the re- 
mains of a smoke-dried mummy ; the 
bones of her legs and arms were as 
clearly defined as in any anatomical 
specimen, and the wrinkled black 
skin hung in gristly knots round the 
gnarled joints. Her sole garment 
consisted of a tattered cloth tied below 
her breast, and a long string of 


cowries dangled from her palsied 
neck. Her head had been cleanly 


shaved with the exception of a circle 
at the top of her scalp, where the 
snow-white woolly hairs were drawn 
up tight together and tied with a 
piece of red cotton, forming a ghastly 
sort of plume. The prominent cheek - 
bones which seemed to be almost 
piercing the skin, the dim sunken 
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eyes, and the toothless jaws which 
tremblingly murmured a weird in- 
cantation complete the portrait of 
this Mother of the Tribe. 

When the regulation number of 
spots and lines of coloured clay had 
been satisfactorily laid on the girls’ 
bodies, and numerous wisps of plaited 
grass twisted round their arms and 
legs, a large number of strings of 
white beads were then fastened round 
their waists, forming a belt from 
which hung down almost to the 
ground in front a long narrow 
curiously knotted piece of white 
cotton. Round their necks, breasts, 
and shoulders were next twined the 
intestines of sheepand goats, carefully 
cleaned and washed, but nevertheless 
presenting a singularly revolting ap- 
pearance. This barbarous costume 
was completed by the fatty linings of 
goats’ stomachs being laid on the 
girls’ heads so that the ragged edges 
hung down over their faces and necks. 
Some of the candidates had no less 
than five or six of these strange 
articles of apparel on their heads, and 
from a distance these pieces of skin 
and fat looked very much like woolly 
bits of white crochet. The number 
of these head-dresses indicated the 
wealth of the girls’ families, as they 
represented the number of sheep and 
goats slaughtered to celebrate the 
festival. 

A considerable time had been spent 
over this elaborate but rather disgust- 
ing toilette, and messengers were now 
running about on all sides, shouting 
out that the ceremony was about to 
commence and that all candidates for 
admission to the mountain as an Otufo 
were to assemble immediately at a 
certain spot. A peculiar leaf was 
then thrust between the lips of each 
girl and a long white wand placed in 
her right hand, and thus accoutred 
we could see them passing from all 
parts of the hill to the point of meet- 
ing, each attended by a crowd of 
relations and friends who now fired off 
their guns without intermission. The 
air was thick with smoke and almost 
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choked us, but wishing to see the 
whole performance we followed the 
King’s guides and soon arrived at the 
scene of the principal ceremony. 

The girls were all marshalled by the 
white-robed priests in a regular pro- 
cession to a fairly large level spot 
near the top of the mountain, where 
they were arranged four or five deep 
in a circle. There appeared to be a 
very large number of them, probably 
between seven and eight hundred, and 
their naked black bodies with the 
curious adornments formed a striking 
picture. Every one, save the priests, 
was now made to retire to a little 
distance. An exception however was 
made in our favour, and we took our 
seats on some native stools in the 
interior of the circle, together with 
the two Kings of Krobo and their 
principal chiefs. The second King, 
whom we had not yet seen, was very 
splendid in a nondescript sort of uni- 
form, An admiral’s cocked hat was 
stuck in a rakish manner on one side 
of his head ; very gorgeous and also 
very large yellow boots were on his 
feet; a red mess-jacket was on his 
back, while round his lower man he 
wore a brilliantly striped native cloth. 
This monarch was evidently honouring 
the ceremony with enthusiasm, and 
his potations had apparently been 
many and strong, for his reception of 
us was by no means impressive. He 
was a great contrast to King Sakitti, 
who rather plainly showed his con- 
tempt for his brother ruler. 

In the very centre of the circle 
formed by the Otufos was a curiously 
shaped rock of considerable size. It 
rose out of the ground like a large 
regular mound, its sides fairly steep 
and perfectly smooth. Round and 
round this rock five or six priests 


walked and danced with curious 
jerky steps. Dozens of tom-toms, 
brass pans, and iron bells made an 
overpowering din, considerably in- 


creased by the blowing of elephant- 
horns and the never-ceasing song 


yelled with the greatest enthusiasm 
by the thousands of 


The 


natives 
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candidates alone were perfectly silent 
and motionless; the leaves were still 
between their lips and each girl hung 
her head in evident timidity. It seemed 
as if they were dreading some part of 
the ceremony which was apparently 
close at hand, and we looked forward 
with curiosity to what was coming. 

Fast and furious grew the dance of 
the priests round the rock, and waxing 
hotter and more excited they leaped 
and twisted themselves in horrible 
contortions. Forbidding-looking  fel- 
lows they were, with long woolly 
hair strangely twisted and plaited ; 
streaks of white clay, drawn in thin 
lines on the black skin, gave them a 
ghastly appearance, while hanging all 
over their bodies were a number of 
small bundles of coloured rags, bones, 
animals’ claws, feathers, and all sorts 
of fearful and wonderful charms and 
fetishes. 

When this dance had lasted a 
certain time, King Sakitti made a 
signal. The girls were then arranged 
in single file, and we found that they 
were each to climb up and down the 
rock in turn. It was explained to us 
that this was the test by which it 
could be decided whether each maiden 
was a fit candidate to be admitted to 
a residence on the mountain as an 
Otufo. Each girl was in her turn to 
ascend the smooth sides of the rock 
and descend with the sole assistance 
of her wand. If she performed this 
task without slipping or falling, she 
was considered of unimpeachable 
virtue ; but if any unfortunate should 
slip, tumble, or fall on her knees, such 
accident was to be taken as an unmis- 
takable token of her unfitness to be 
received as an Otufo. The summit of 
the rock was not more than eighteen 
or twenty feet from the ground, and, 
though the sides were steep and slip- 
pery, the task was by no means diffi- 
cult, especially to hardy little black 
maidens accustomed to run about over 
hill and crag all day. The moral 
knowledge or consciousness of being 
unworthy was probably relied on to 
point out the truth, and the effect of 
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guilty unsteadiness would be attributed 
to the unmistakable action of the 
great Fetish in causing the girl to 
stumble and fall. 

The girls of Krobo were either unim- 
peachably virtuous or else possessed a 
remarkable amount of feminine confi- 
dence, for although more than seven 
hundred of them passed over that 
slippery rock, the great Fetish gave to 
each, with one exception, that steadi- 
ness of foot which was taken as the 
certain sign of unimpeachable respecta- 
bility. The only exception was one 
unfortunate little girl about twelve or 
thirteen years old, who, before she had 
advanced a yard up the side of the 
rock, managed to entangle her white 
rod between her feet. Giving a de- 
spairing cry, the poor creature threw 
her hands over her head and fell face 
downwards on the rock. A terrible 
shout rent the air ; the poor child, who 
seemed almost unconscious and para- 
lysed with fear, was seized by the 
howling priests, dragged along the 
ground, and in a moment the crowd 
closed over them. 

With startling suddenness the song 
had changed, and in the place of the 
minor chant, which though rather 
monotonous was not unpleasant, an 
unutterably dismal how] rose from all 
sides. The tom-toms were immedi- 
ately silenced, and only the long white 
elephant-horns blew an unearthly wail 
which re-echoed among the rocks and 
hollows of the mountain. At the same 
moment the sun happened to be sud- 
denly obscured by a cloud, and all 
colour seemed to have faded away into 
depressing gloom. The effect of the 
sudden transition was most dramatic, 
and so unearthly, and at the same time 
savage, was the song now sung, that a 
cold shudder ran through my whole 
frame. ‘‘ What will be done to her?” 
1 excitedly asked the interpreter, 
thinking of human sacrifices and simi- 
Jar horrors. 

“She will be sent off the mountain, 
never to return,” answered the man, 
looking stolidly in front of him. ‘She 
is unworthy.” 
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I was about to insist that the King 
should answer my question, when I was 
assured by one of our party, a white 
trader who had inhabited the country 
for some time, that no bodily harm 
would befall the girl, but that, being 
henceforth an outcast, she was no 
longer looked upon as forming part of 
the tribe and could be taken posses- 
sion of by any one. I was nevertheless 
not satisfied, and, remembering the 
frequent instances of human sacrifices 
brought home to the Kroboes, I deter- 
mined to bear the incident in mind for 
future inquiry. 

A few winutes later, the priests 
returned into the circle, and instantly 
the drums beat again and the people 
at once resumed the monotonous chant. 
The girls continued one by one to pass 
up and down the rock, and the cere- 
mony proceeded without further 
incident. 

We were told that when all the 
girls had passed the ordeal, they would 
be taken in a body to two or three 
villages set aside for the purpose, and 
there would be contined for seven days 
tothe houses. During this time they 
would not be in freedom for a moment, 
nor would they be allowed to utter a 
word. They would be cared for and 
fed by the priestesses, and at the end 
of the seven days they would be re- 
leased, in order to take part in the 
final ceremony of their initiation. I 
was not told whether the loathsome 
portions of their apparel were taken 
with them in their seven days’ seclu- 
sion, but we must hope not. On the 
seventh day, however, their bodies 
would undergo a second purification ; 
the white beads round the hips 
would be exchanged fora vast num- 
ber of strings of coloured ones, from 
which would hang, back and front, a 
handsome silk cloth, velvet, or even 
brocade, This cloth, rather short in 
front, would be very long and narrow 
behind, sometimes seven or eight feet 
in length, so long, in fact, as to necessi- 
tate its being tucked or tied up. This 
narrow cloth constitutes the “ tail” 
for which the Krobo girls and women 
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are famous on the West Coast of 
Africa ; the young women of this 
tribe being generally known as “ Tail- 
girls” rather than by the native term 
VUtufo. No expense is spared by the 
Kroboes on the adornment of their 
girls while on the Fetish-Mountain, and 
the materials which form the tail are 
often of a very costly description. A 
vast quantity of beads, bracelets, and 
necklaces are also placed on them, and 
on their heads a very curiously shaped 
hat. Formed exactly like an inverted 
flower-pot and of vcousiderable size, 
this hat is made of very finely plaited 
straw. It tits well on to the head, 
and is glued to its place so that it can- 
not easily be detached. It is to be 
hoped that these head-dresses are 
occasionally changed, otherwise—but 
we will not pursue this part of the 
subject farther. The costume of the 
Otufos is completed by a pair of 
curiously shaped anklets. They are 
rudely fashioned of iron, and when 
shaken emit a sound like that of a 
cracked bell. As they can only be 
taken off with great trouble, a skit- 
tishly inclined Tail-girl would have 
-ome difficulty in concealing the 
direction of her whereabouts. 

When the girls have been finally 
invested in this brave attire, they are 
definitely enrolled in the body of 
Otufos. For the next four or five 
years they will never leave the moun- 
tain, or be out of sight of one of the 
guardian priestesses. They will dono 
work, save fetch and carry water and 
wood and prepare theirown food, Their 
parents and friends can only see them 
three or four times a year, and it is on 
these occasions that any Krobo bache- 
lor seeking a wife accompanies the 
families to that part of the mountain 
reserved exclusively to the girls, and 
makes his choice. If the girl be of a 
marriageable age, the dower is at once 
paid, and the wedding takes place as 
soon as convenient; but should the 
object of the man’s choice be too 
young, she will be “sealed” to him, 
and he will have the privilege of pay- 
ing for her maintenance on the 
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mountain until such time as she leaves 
it to become one of his wives. 

This ceremony is only one of the 
four great “customs” which take 
place annually on the Fetish-Moun- 
tain; the others, known as_ the 
Kotoclo, Nadu and KXokonadu, are 
reported to be much less harmless in 
character. Fetish customs and prac- 
tices are hedged in with so much 
secrecy and mystery that many 
criminal and atrocious acts are prob- 
ably committed which are never 
brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment. 

The British settlements on the 
Gold Coast are almost entirely con- 
fined toa narrow strip of land run- 


ning along the seaboard. District 
Commissioners and _ other officials 


are stationed at all the principal 
points, and in the large towns on the 
coast line life and property are as 


secure as they are in England. The 
natives inhabiting the immediate 


neighbourhood of the official settle- 
ments are being slowly but gradually 
improvel by education, and also 
perhaps in a slight degree by exam- 
ple. Owing to many reasons, however, 
and principally on account of the ex- 
treme unhealthiness of the interior, 
only a very small number of Europeans 
have made settlements at any distance 
from the seaboard, and although the 
Government has imposed its authority 
in a remarkable manner on all those 
tribes inhabiting the regions included 
in the Protectorate, there is hardly any 
direct influence of European civilisa- 
tion on the people of the interior. 
Their manners and customs are iden- 
tically the same as they were when 


the first white men landed on the 
Gold Coast nearly five centuries 
ago, and though Ashantis and 
tribes further inland may be seen 
wearing Manchester cottons and 


decorating their mud huts with gaudy 
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pictures of the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection, the ordinary life of these 
savages has not been modified or 
improved in any perceptible degree. 
It is not indeed to be expected that, 
among beings so ultra-conservative as 
the African negro, abominable prac- 
tices which have been religiously ob- 
served for thousands of years could 
be eradicated by the mere fact of 
making them criminal. 


Hesketru J. Ben. 


Note by the Author.—This paper was 
written a few months ago on the Gold 
Coast. Since then, King Sakitti 
having died somewhat suddenly, an 
inquiry was made by tke Govern- 
ment into the nature of the 
Krobo Fetish customs, more especially 
as regarded the Xotoclo, the Nadu, 
and the Avkonadu. This inquiry 
resulted in the discovery that the 
customs were attended by all kinds of 
atrocities, the Aotoclo especially being 
characterised by human sacrifices on 
a considerable scale. In last October 
the Krobo Mountain was taken 
possession of by the Colonial troops, 
and the Fetish houses, on being ran- 
sacked, were found to contain enor- 
mous numbers of human skulls, thigh 
bones, and other evidences of barbarous 
rites. Four Kroboes, couvicted of par- 
ticipating in a human sacrifice, were 
hanged by the Colonial authorities in 
the presence of the whole tribe. The 
Fetish houses have all been burned, 
together with their gruesome contents ; 
participation in any of the Krobo 
customs has been prohibited by law, 
including even that of the Otw/o; the 
girls’ villages on the mountain have 
been destroyed, and a Christian king 
has been nominated by the Govern- 
ment as a_ successor to the late 
Sakitti. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


RasBy’s 


JOHN 
he was about to leave the service fell 
like a thunderbolt on his old friend 
Shunker Das, for that astute gentle- 
man had sketched out a very different 
programme in which the shaitan sahib 


announcement that 


was to figure as chief actor. Indeed, 
when the latter had first come nibbling 
round the indigo prize, Shunker had, 
as it were, asked him to dine off it, 
chuckling in his sleeve the while at 
the idea of getting his enemy into 
the toils. But then he knew nothing 
of the thirty thousand pounds, which 
the young civilian rightly considered 
a sufficient imsurance against any 
punishment for breaking the rules of 
his covenant. So all the Lala’s deft 
hounding of the native papers on the 
track of “ disgraceful corruption and 
disregard of law on the part of Mr. 
John Raby of the Civil Service’’ had 
simply resulted in bringing a personal 
supervision, destructive of account- 
cooking, into the business. 

He went down to Saudaghur shortly 
after the Rabys, and nearly had a fit 
over the calm decision with which the 
young Englishman took possession of 
the field. New machines were being 
imported, new vats built, new 
contracts made with growers through- 
out a large stretch of the district. 
On all sides Shunker found himself 
forestalled, outpaced, left in the cold. 
He would dearly have liked to break 
absolutely with this shrewd, unmerci- 
ful partner ; yet to indulge this desire 
meant loss, for the Lala, despite his 
hatred of the work, wasnot blindtoJohn 
Raby’s supreme capability for making 
the business pay. He was torn 


asunder by rage at having been out 
witted, and admiration for the wit 
which had effected the task. Thus he 
came home one day to the square 
block of a house he owned on the 
outskirts of Saudaghur village, cursing 
freely, and longing for some covert 
means of relieving his spite. The 
recipient of his curses took them 
with stolid indifference. She was 
a dark-browed, deep-chested lump of a 
woman, engaged in cooking the Lala’s 
dinner in a dutiful conscientious sort 
of way, while she kept one eye on a solid 
two-year-old boy who was busy over a 
pumpkin rind. This was Kirpo, the 
absent Raim-Lil’s wife, who had been 
sent to occupy this empty house of 
the Lala’s for several reasons. Chiefly 
because it was out of the way of 
scandal, and it had pleased Shunker 
to combine pleasure with the business 
of supporting her during her husband’s 
imprisonment ; wherefore, is one ot 
those problems of human perversity 
best left alone. Kirpo herself had 
merely adopted the surest way of 
securing comfort, and a pair of gold 
bangles, during this unpleasing inter- 
lude, and in her heart was longing to 
return to her rightful owner ; but not 
without the bangles. There was, 
however, considerable divergence of 
opinion between her and the Lala on this 
point, resulting on the one side in her 
refusal to retire discreetly before the 
off chance of any remission of her hus- 
band’s sentence which might induce a 
premature appearance; and on the 
other in Shunker’s half alarmed desire 
to let her risk her nose by discovery,— 
neither of them being altogether in 
earnest, and each anxiously awaiting 
symptoms of capitulation in the other. 
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‘**T don’t care for your words, Lala- 
jt,” she retorted in answer to his abuse. 
“We women have to eat curses, aye, 
and blows too; but we get our own 
way for all that. I mean to have the 
bangles, so the sooner you unstomach 
them the better.” Her black brows 
met in determination as Shunker con- 
signed her and all her female ancestors 
to unspeakable torments. “If you 
say much more I'll have the evil eye 
cast on that sickly Nuttu of yours. 
Mai Bishen does it. You take seven 
hairs—” 

“ Be silent, she-devil !’’ shouted the 
Lala turning green. ‘“ What ails 
you to give the mind freedom on such 
things? Lo! I have been good to 
you, Kirpo, and the boy there,—would 
mine were like him ! ” 

Kirpo caught the child in her arms, 
covering him with kisses as she held 
him to her broad brown breast. ‘Thine! 
Pook ! thou art a poor body and a poor 
spirit, Shunker. Afraid for all thy big 
belly ; afraid of Raby-sahib. Look 
you, I will go to him; nay, I will 
go to his mem, who loves to see the 
black women, and she will make you 
give me the bangles.” 

Now Shunker’s evil disposition par- 
took of the nature of an ameeba, That 
is to say, no sooner did a suggestion otf 
food dawn upon it, than straightway 
the undefined mass of spite shot out 
a new limbin that direction. Kirpo's 
words had thiseffect upon him, Afterall 
why should she not go to see the mem ? 
How angry the shaitan would be if 
he knew that his, Shunker’s mistress, 
had had an interview with the stuck- 
up English girl. What business, too, 
had she to bring her husband money 
when her father was bankrupt! Rare 
sport indeed to chuckle over when 
Raby put on his airs. ‘‘ By the holy 
water of Gunga!” he cried, “ thou 
shalt go, Kirpo, as my wife. No one 
will know. Silks and satins, Kirpo, 
and sheets held up for thee to scuttle 
through so that none may see! Aha! 
And | have to take off my shoes at 
the door, curse him!” He lay back 
and chuckled at the bare idea of the 
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petty, concealed insult of which no 
one but himself would know. 

Kirpo looked at him in contemptu- 
ous dislike. “If I was a bad woman 
like thy friends in the bazaar I would 
not go, for they say she is easy to 
deceive and kind ; but I am not bad. 
It is you who are bad. SoI will go; 
but with the bangles,—and with the 
boy too, in a khim-khdb (cloth of gold) 
coat. “Twill be as thy son Lala i, 
remember, so thou wouldst not have 
him look a beggar.”’ 

Her shrill laughter rang through 
the empty house making an old 
woman glance upwards from the lower 
court. “Kirpo should go home,” 
muttered the hag, ‘‘or she will lose her 
nose like Dhundei when they let her 
husband out of gaol by mistake. A 
grand mistake for poor Dhunnu ! oho! 
oho !” 

“Kirpo Devi,” returned the Lala, 
with a grin of concentrated wickedness, 
“thou shalt have the bangles, and 
then thou shall go see the mem first, 
and to damnation after. Mark my 
words, ’tis a true saying.” For an- 
other suggestion of evil had sprung 
into vision, and he already had a feeler 
out to seize it. 

Two days later he sat on the same 
bed grinning over his own cleverness, 


yet for all that diseoncerted. Kirpo 
had fled, with her boy and_ her 


bangles. That he had expected, but he 
was hardly prepared to find a clean 
sweep of all his brass cooking-pots 
into the bargain. He cursed a little, 
but on the whole felt satisfied, since 
his spite against Belle Raby had been 
gratified and Kirpo got rid of, at the 
price of a pair of deftly lacquered 
brass bangles. He grinned still more 
wickedly at the thought of the latter’s 
face when she found out the trick. 

As he sat smoking his pipe a man 
looked in at the door,—a curiously 
evasive, downcast figure in garments 
so rumpled as to suggest having been 
tied up in tight bundles for months ; 
as indeed they had been, duly ticketed 
and put away in the store-rooms of the 
gaol. 
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“ Holy Krishna!” muttered the Lala, 
while drops of sweat at the thought of 
the narrow escape oozed to his forehead, 
“tis Ramu himself.” 

And Ramu it was, scowling and 
suspicious. ‘ Where's my house?” 
he asked after the curtest of greet- 
ings. 

Unfortunately for the truth Shun- 
ker Das had answered this question in 
anticipation many times. So he was 
quite prepared. “Thy house, oh 


Ramu? If she be not at home, God 
knoweth whither she hath gone. | 


sent her here, for safety, seeing that 
women are uncertain even when ill- 
looking ; but she hath left this security 
without my consent.” 

His hearer’s face darkened still 
more deeply as he looked about him 
ina dissatistied way. “ I went straight 
to Faizapore ; they said she was here.” 
He did not add that he had purposely 
refrained from announcing his remis- 
sion (for good conduct) in order to see 
the state of affairs for himself. 

Shunker meanwhile was mentally 
offering a cheap but showy oblation to 
his pet deity for having suggested the 
abstraction of the brass pots to Kirpo. 
“I say nothing, Ramu,” he replied 
unctuously ; “ but this I know, that 
having placed her here virtuously 
with an old mother, who is even now 
engaged in work below, she hath fled, 
nor stayed her hand from taking 
things that are not hers. See, I am 
here without food even, driven to eat 
it from the bazaar, by reason of her 
wickedness ; but I will call, and the 
old mother will fetch some ; thou must 
be hungry. Hadst thou sent word, 
Ramu, the faithful servant should 
have had a from the faithful 
master.” 


Ramu and he looked at each other 
steadily for a moment, like two dogs 
uncertain whether to growl or to be 
friends. 

“Fret not because of one woman, 
Ramu,” added his master peacefully. 
* Hadst thou sent word, she would 
have been at home doubtless. 
no worse than others.” 


feast 


She is 
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“Sie shall be worse by a nose,”’ 
retorted his hearer viciously. _Where- 
at the Lala laughed. 

He sat talking to his old henchman 
till late on into the night, during the 
course of his conversation following so 
many trails of that serpent, his own 
evil imaginings, that before Ramu, 
full of fresh meats and wines, had 
fallen asleep, Shunker Das had almost 
persuaded himself, as well as the 
husband, that Kirpo’s disappearance 
had something to do with gold bangles 
and a series of visits to the shaitan 
sahib in the rest-house, where, until 
their own was finished, the Rabys 
were living. 

This scandalous suggestion found, 
to Raimu’s mind, a certain corrobora- 
tion next day ; for on his way to the 
station in order to return to Faizapore, 
he came full tilt on his wife, also 
hurrying to catch the train. The 
gold bangles on her wrists, and the 
fact of her having remained in 
Saudaghur after leaving the Lala’s 
house, pointed to mischief. He flew 
at her like a mad dog, too angry even 
to listen. Now the station of 
Saudaghur was a good two miles from 
the town, and the road a lonely one ; 
so the enraged husband had no in- 
terruptions, and finally marched on 
to his destination, leaving his wife 
half dead behind a bush; a brutal, 
but not uncommon occurrence in a 
land where animal jealousy is the only 
‘ause of women’s importance. That 
evening John Raby, riding back from 
a distant village in the dusk, was 
nearly thrown at the rest-house gates 
by a sudden swerve of his horse. 

“ Dohai! Dohai! Dohai!” The 
traditional appeal for justice rose to 
high heaven as a female figure started 
from the shadow, and clutched his 
bridle. It was Kirpo, with a bloody 
veil drawn close about her face. 

The young man swore, not unnatur 
ally. ‘ Well, what’s the matter?” he 
cried angrily ; past experience teach- 
ing him the hopelessness of escaping 
without some show of attention. 


“Tm not a magistrate any longer, 
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thank God! Go to the police, my 
good woman. Olh!’’ he continued, in 
contemptuous comprehension, as the 
woman, clutching fiercely with both 
hands, let go her veil, which falling 
aside showed a noseless face ; “ ’tis 
your own fault, no doubt.” 

“The Lala! the Lala!” 
Kirpo, “Tis his doing.” 

“ Shunker Dis?” asked John Raby, 
reining up his horse in sudden 
interest. 

“Yes, Shunker Das! He gave me 
the gold bangles for going to see your 
mem and pretending to be his wife 
He did it; the ill-begotten son of a 
hag, the vile offspring of a she-devil!” 

So, with sobs and curses, she poured 
the whole tale of her wrong into the 
young man’s ear. He listened to it with 
wonderful patience. ‘ All you want, 
| suppose, is to punish your husband ?” 
he asked, when she paused for breath. 

“ No!” almost yelled the woman. 
“The Lala! the Lala! I could choke 
him on his own flesh.” 

John Raby laughed. These half 
savages had certainly most expressive 
methods of speech; a pity their 
actions were not as forcible. ‘ Wait 
here,’ he said quietly. ‘I'll send 
you out a note for the native magis- 
trate ; but mind! no word of your visit 
to my wife. I’m not going to have 
that all over the place.” 

Kirpo squatted down at the gate- 
post, wrapping the bloody veil round 
her once more; a habit she would 
have to grow into with the years. 
Not a stone's throw from this ghastly 
figure, in the large bare sitting-room 
of the rest-house, which she had decor- 
ated to the best of her ability with 
Indian draperies disposed after the 
fashion of the West, sat Belle in a 
low wicker chair. <A tea-table bright 
with silver and china awaited the 
master’s return, while a pile of music 
scattered on the open piano showed 
her recent occupation. ‘There you 
are at last, John! ” “Cold 

quite Christmas weather ; 


shrieked 


she said. 
isn’t it! 
but your tea is ready.” 

* And what has my wife been doing 
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with herself all day !’’ he asked, with 
the complacent affection which invar- 
iably sprang up at the sight of his own 
home comfort. 

“Oh, 1? Working, and reading, 
and practising as usual, There’s a 
very interesting article on the morality 
of the Vedas in the ‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” It seems wonderfully pure.” 

“A little more sugar, if you please, 
and one of those cakes with the choco- 
late, dear,” was the reply, given with 
a stretching of the limbs into the 
eurves of a cushioned chair. ‘ Do 
you know, Belle, India is a most 
delightful country. If Blanche Amory 
had lived here she would not have had 
to say, ‘Il me faut des émotions.’ 
They sit at the gate, so to speak, and 
the contrasts give such a zest to life. 
You, with that white gown and all 
the accessories (as the studio slang 
has it) are like pdté de foie after the 
black bread of the Spartans. If you 
have done your tea, go to the piano, 
there’s a dear girl, and play me a 
valse, Réves d’ Amour for choice; that 
will put the trufiles to the pazé.” 

Kirpo squatting at the gate, waiting 
for vengeance, heard the gay notes. 
“What a noise!” she said to herself ; 
“no beginning or end, just like a 
jackal’s cry. I wish he would send 
the letter.” 

[t came at last ; and Kirpo, for one, 
always believed that to it she owed 
the fact that Ramu was caught, tried, 
sentenced, and imprisoned for a whole 
year ; for as she used to say, in telling 
the tale to her cronies, “I hadn’t a 
cowrie or an ornament left, so it would 
have been no use complaining to the 
police.” 

The Lala, too, impressed a like 
belief on the indignant Ramu. “ "Tis 
true enough,” he said, “that it is 
tyranny to deny a man his right to 
teach his wife caution ; but there! 
she went straight to Raby-sahib, and 
now you are in for a whole year with- 
out a friend to stand treat, my poor 
Ramu.” 

Ram Lal’s teeth chattered at the 
prospect of desertion. “ Bnt you will 
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stand by me still, master ?” he asked 
piteously. 

‘“‘ Wherefore, Ramu? Even a buniah 
leaves old scores alone when there is a 
receipt-stamp on the paper,” chuckled 
the usurer. “ Pray that thou hast 
not the same warder, oh my son, and 
come back to me, if thou willst, when 
the time is over.” He happened to be 
in high good spirits that morning 
owing toa slip on John Raby’s part 
in regard to the signing of some 
contract, which promised to put rupees 
into the Lala’s private pocket. So 
much so, that he went to the rest- 
house in order to gloat over the prospect 
in his unconscious partner’s presence. 
It was the first time that the latter had 
seen him since Kirpo’s appeal and 
confession, for John Raby had pur- 
posely avoided an interview until the 
trial, with its possibility of unpleasant- 
ness, was over. Now he calmly shut 
the door, and made the practical joker 
acquire a thorough and yet superticial 
knowledge of the ways of the ruling 
race, finishing up by a contemptuous 
recommendation to vinegar and brown 
paper. 

“I've been fighting your battles, 
dear,” he said, coming into his wife's 
room, and leaning over to kiss her as 
she lay resting on the sofa. A pile of 
dainty lace and muslin things on the 
table beside her told tales for the 
future. 

“My battles, John? I didn’t know 
| had any enemies here.” Or any 
friends she might have added, for those 
three months in the rest-house had 
been inexpressibly lonely, her husband 
away all day, and no white face within 
tifty miles. 

* Enemies? No, Belle, I should say 
not; but I have, and what’s mine's 
yours, you know.” Then, half amused, 
half irritated, he told her of Kirpo’s 
Visit. 

Her eyes sought his with the 
puzzled look which life was beginning 
to put into them. ‘I suppose it was 
intended as an insult,” she said ; ** but 
when a man has half a dozen wives, 
some married one, some another way, 
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it,—it doesn’t seem to matier if they 
are married or not.” 

“My dear!” cried he, aghast. “I 
do hope you haven’t been reading my 
French novels.” 

She smiled, a trifle bitterly. “No ; 
they bore me. It’s the gazetteer of 
this district which is to blame. How 
many kinds of marriage? I forget ; 
one is called a kicking-strap, I know. 
It is a mere question of names all 
through. What difference can it 
make?” 

John Raby walked up and down the 
room in, for him, quite a disturbed 


manner. ‘I’m sorry to hear you 
speak that way, Belle. It’s always a 
mistake. If you can’t see the insult, 


you will at least allow that it confirms 
what I have always maintained, the 
undesirability of mixing yourself up 
with a social life that doesn’t fit in 
with ours. It has put me into rather 
a hole at all events.” 

“A hole, John ? 
mean?” 

“Why, even the Lala won’t work 
with me after this, and I must take all 
the risk ; there isn’t much of course, 


What do you 


but somehow I’ve been hustled all 
through. First by that foolish 
trial 





“T thought we had agreed to leave 
that alone, John!” interrupted his wife 
with a heightened colour. 

“True, oh queen! And you needn't 
be afraid, Belle. You and the babies 
shall be millionaires, billionaires if you 
like.” And a speech like this, accom- 
panied as it was by the half-careless, 
half-affectionate glance she knew so 
well, would start her self-reproach on 
the road to that sanctuary from all her 
vague puzzles, the fixed belief that she 
and John were the most attached oi 
couples. 

It would, nevertheless, be almost 
impossible to over-colour the absolute 
loneliness of the girl’s life at this time. 
Her husband away from dawn til! 
sundown, her only companions a people 


whose uncouth patois she hardly 


understood, whose broad simplicity of 
purpose and passion positively confused 
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her own complexity. It was utter 
isolation ; combined with the persist- 
ent reflection that close by, in the 
native town, humanity went to and 
fro full to the brim with the same 
emotions of joy and sorrow, hepe and 
fear, though the causes were different. 
It made her feel as if she had dropped 
from another world ; and being from 
physical causes fanciful she often 
thought, when looking over the wide 
level plain without one tree to break 
its contour which stretched away from 
her to the horizon, that, but for the 
force of gravity, she could Walk over 
its visible curve into space. One of 
her chief amusements was what her 
husband laughingly called her jardin 
d’acclimatation ; 2 dreary row of pots 
where, in defiance of a daily efflores- 
cence of Glauber’s salt, she coaxed 
a dozen or so of disheartened pansies 
into producing feeble flowers half the 
size of a wild heart’s-ease. She was 
extremely patient, was Belle Raby, 
and given to watering and tending all 
things which she fancied should adorn 
a woman’s house and home, and among 
them gratitude. Scarcely a day passed 
but the thought of Philip Marsden’s 
ill-requited kindness set this irreclaim- 
able hero-worshipper into metaphori- 
cally besprinkling his grave with 
her tears, until countless flowers of 
fact and fancy grew up to weave 
a crown for his memory,a frame for 
his virtues. The extent to which she 
idealised him never came home to 
her, for the fact of his having passed 
finally from life prevented her from 
having to decide his exact position in 
her pantheon. Another thing which 
intensified her inclination to over- 
estimate the benefits she had received 
at Philip’s hands was her husband’s 
evident desire for complete silence on 
this subject. Naturally in one so 
impulsively generous as Belle, this 
seemed to make her remembrance, 
and her gratitude, all the more neces- 
sary. 

So time passed until, as women have 
to do, she began to set her house in 
order against life or death. Today, 
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to-morrow, the next day, everything 
familiar, commonplace,—and then? 
How the heart beats in swift wonder 
and impatience even though the cradle 
may be the grave ! 

A hint of spring was in the air ; 
that sudden spring which in Northern 
India follows close on the first foot- 
steps of the new year. Belle with a 
light heart sat sorting her husband's 
wardrobe, and laying aside in camphor 
and peppercorns things not likely to 
be required ; for who could tell how 
long it might be ere she could look 
after John’s clothes again? As she 
paused to search the pockets of a coat, 
a building sparrow hopped across the 
floor to tug at a loose thread in the 
pile of miscellaneous garments among 
which she was sitting, and a bright- 
eyed squirrel, hanging on the open 
door, cast watchful glances on a skein 
of Berlin wool which appeared utterly 
desirable for a nest. The whole world, 
she thought, seemed preparing for 
new life, working for the unknown, 
and she smiled at the fancy as she 
began methodically to fold and smooth. 
More carefully than usual, for this 
was John’s political uniform, and the 
sight of it invariably brought her a 
pang of regret for the career that had 
been given up. Suddenly her half. 
caressing fingers distinguished some 
thing unusual between the linings, 
something that must have slipped from 
the pocket, for she had to unrip a 
rough mend in the latter ere she could 
remove a sheet of thin paper folded 
in two, smooth, uncrushed. 

The writing startled her; it was 
Philip Marsden’s, and she sat there 
for a minute staring at it blankly. 
In after years the smell of camphor 
always brought her back to that 
moment of life; the sunlight stream- 
ing on the floor beside her, the twit- 
tering bird, the watchful squirrel. 

The draft of a will,—surely the 
will—and yet! How came it in her 
husband’s pocket, in the coat that he 
must have worn? Then he had 
known—he must have known about 
the money! Money! Yes, the one 

a 
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passion she had ever seen on his face ; 
the one love 

The sparrow came back again and 
again robbing one life for another. 
The squirrel, emboldened at her 
silence, made off with its heart’s 
desire ; but still poor Belle lay in a 
dead faint on the floor. And there 
she might have remained, with the 
accusing paper in her hand to face 
her husband, had not pain, sharp 
compelling pain, roused her. To 
what? To a new life, to something 
beyond, yet of herself, something to 
defy fate and carry hope and fear 
from the present to the future. 

A vague understanding of her own 
position came to her as she lay slowly 
gathering consciousness, until she rose 
to her feet and looked round her 
almost fearfully. ‘It must not alter 
anything,’ she muttered, as the torn 
shreds of paper fell from her shaking 
hand. “It cannot,—oh, dear God ! it 
shall not. Not now, not now ; I could 
not bear it ; not now, not now !”’ 

All that night Belle Raby fought a 
strange, uncertain battle, fought hard 
for the old life and the new, for life 
or death, scarcely knowing why she 





did either, and caring for little, 
thinking of little, save the blind 


instinct of fight. And with the dawn 
the child which was hers, but which 
she was never to see, gave up its 
feeble desire, and left nothing but a 
pitiful waxen image to tell of life that 
had been and was gone. 

But Belle, fast clasping her hus- 
band’s hand, was in the Land of 
Dreams; the land to which many 
things besides the dead child must 
belong for ever. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Deatu, we are told, changes our 
vile bodies and minds. It is at any 
rate to be hoped so, if orthodox heaven 
is to be endurable to some of us. And 
when mind and body have gone nigh 
to death, so nigh that he has stilled 
us in his arms for long days and 
nights, when he has kissed the sight 
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of all things mortal from our eyes, 
and charmed away love and dread till 
soul could part from flesh without one 
sigh; does not that sometimes send 
us back, as it were, to a_ new life, 
and make us feel strangers even to 
ourselves ! 

Belle Raby felt this as she came 
back discreetly, decently, according to 
her wont in all things, from the 
Valley of the Shadow. Everything 
was changed, and she herself was no 
longer the girl who had cried uselessly, 
“Not now! Ah, dear God, not 
now!” 

When she first floated up to con- 
sciousness through the dim resounding 
sea which for days and nights had 
seemed to lull her to sleep, it had 
been to find herself in John’s arms, 
while he fed her with a teaspoon, and 
she had drifted down again into the 
dark, carrying with her a faint, half- 
amused wonder why a man who had 
so deceived his wife should trouble 
himself about her beef-tea. Neither 
was it a fit season for tragedy when, 
with hair decently brushed for the 
first time, and a bit of pink ribbon 
disposed somewhere to give colour to 
the pale face, she lay propped up on 
the pillow at last, fingering a bunch 
of roses brought her by the traitor. 
Nor when he had carried her to the 
sofa with pleasant smiles at the ease 
of the task, could she begin the 
dreadful accusation, “You knew I 
was an heiress,—that was why you 
married me.” Horrible, hateful! The 
blood would surge over her face, the 
tears come into her eyes at the thought 
of the degradation of such a mutual 
understanding. Better, far better, 
that the offender should go scot-free. 
And after all, where was the differ- 
ence? What had she lost? Only 
ignorance ; the thing itself had always 
been the same. And yet she had not 


found it out—yet she had been con- 
tent! That was the saddest, strangest 
part of all, and in her first bitterness 
of spirit she asked herself, more than 
once, if she had any right to truth, 
when lies satisfied her so easily. He 
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had 


world because he loved her, and yet 


not chosen her out of all the 
she had not found him out. Was it 
not possible that she had not found 
herself out either? And what then / 
Did it make any difference, any 
difference at all? 

During her tedious convalescence 
she lay turning these things over and 
over in her mind almost as if the 
problem referred to the life of some 
one else. [t was a critical time for 
the new venture, and long before she 
could leave the sofa her husband had 
to spend a day here, two days there, 
arranging for labour and machinery ; 
above all for the new house into 
which he was so anxious for her to 
settle comfortably before the hot 
weather came on. All was very 
natural and right; nevertheless it 
marked the beginning of the epoch 
which comes about in most marriages ; 
the time when Adam and Eve leave 


the garden of Eden, and face the 
world ; the time when different dis- 


positions naturally drift apart to 
different interests. Belle, still weak 
and unstrung, found a morbid signifi- 
cance in her hushand’s growing absorp- 
tion in the business; she seemed to 
see the greed ef gold in his handsome 
face as he sat descanting, over his 
cigarette, on the many projects of his 
busy brain. Yet she said no word of 
blame or warning, for she began to 
lack the courage of criticism. The 
fact was, she did not want to know 
the extent of the gulf between them ; 
thus she kept silence on all points 
which might serve as a landmark to 
their relative positions. Even so she 
came on the knowledge unawares. 

“I’m glad you don’t fret over the 
baby,” he said to her one day; “ but 
you were always sensible. The poor 
little thing might have got ill, you 
know, and it would have been a bore 
if you had had to go to the hills this 
year, when there is so much to be 
done.” 

After that she would have died 
sooner than mention a grief that was 
always with her, despite her smiling 
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face. Yet, when he was away, she 
wept unrestrained tears over a forlorn 
little spot in the dreary garden where 
they told her the lost hope lay hidden 
away for ever from her eyes. If she 
had only seen it once, she used to 
think ; if she could only have shed one 
tear over the little face of which she 
used to dream! If she could only 
have whispered to it that she was 
sorry, that it was not her fault. Such 
grief, she told herself, was natural even 
in the happiest wife ; it could not be 
construed into a complaint, or counted 
as a surrender to Fate. She was not 
going to do that, whatever happened, 
never, never! That was the ruling 
idea to which even her own unhappiness 
gave place ; and the cause of this fixed 
purpose was a curious one. Nothing 
more or less than a passionate desire 
not to defeat the purpose of Philip 
Marsden’s legacy. He had meant 
kindly by her ; when, she thought with 
the glow of ardent gratitude which 
his memory invariably aroused, had 
he not meant kindly by her and hers ! 
And no one, least of all she herself, 
should turn that kindness to unkind- 
ness. Poor Belle! She was bound 
hand and foot to hero-worship, and 
life had shown her unmistakably that 
it was safer to canonise the dead. 
She lived, it must be remembered, in 
a solitude hard even of explanation to 
those unacquainted with out-station life 
in India. The growing gulf between 
her and her husband had to be bridged 
over a dozen times a day by their 
mutual dependence on each other even 
for bare speech. The saying, “It 
takes two to make a quarrel,” falls 
short of truth. It takes three ; two to 
fight, and one to hold the spongeand play 
umpire. After a few days of enforced 
silence during his frequent absences 
Belle was quite ready to welcome John 
back with smiles, and this very readi- 
ness gave her comfort. Things could 
not be so far wrong after all; and the 
next time he went away she set 
herself to miss his company with a 
zest that would have seemed right- 
minded, wrong-headed, and purely 
Q 2 
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pitiful to the spectators, had there 
been any spectators. It was so even 
to herself, at times, when, for instance, 
the shadows of day lifted in the night- 
time, and she woke to find her pillow 
wet with tears,—why, she knew not. 
Perhaps because those who had loved 
her best were lying in unknown graves 
far away among the everlasting hills. 
It seemed so strange that they should 
have met such similar fates; their 
very deaths mysterious, if all too 
certain. In her mind they seemed 
indissolubly mixed up with each other, 
living and dying, and her thoughts 
were often with them. Not in sadness, 
in anything but sadness; rather in a 
deep unreasoning content that they 
had loved and trusted her. 

And all the while Fate was arrang- 
ing a cunning blow against her hard- 
contested peace. 

She was expecting her husband one 
evening when the rapid Indian twilight 
had begun to fill the large bare room 
with shadows, and as, driven by the 
waning light from her books, she sat 
down at the piano, her fingers found 
one theme after another on the keys. 
Quite carelessly they fell on the 
* Friihlingslied,’ which three years 
before had wrought poor Dick’s un- 
doing. And then, suddenly, she 
seemed to feel the touch of his warm 
young lips on hers, to see the fire and 
worship of his eyes. Was that Love! 
she wondered, as her fingers stilled 
themselves to silence ; or was that too 
nothing but a lie? Dear, dear old 
Dick! The shadows gathered into an 
eager protesting face, the empty room 
seemed full of the life that was dead 
for ever. Ah, if it could be so really ! 
If those dear dead could only come 
back just to know how sorely the 
living longed for them. 

A sound behind made her 
hastily. “Is that you, John? How 
late you are!” she said with face 
averted, for, dark as it was, the un- 
bidden tears in her eyes craved con- 
cealment. 

“No! it is I, Philip Marsden.” 

Her hand fell on the keys with a 


rise 
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jarring clang that set the room ring- 
ing. Philip! Nervous, over-wrought, 
unstrung as she was by long months of 
silence and repression, it seemed to her 
that the dead had heard her wish. 
How terribly afraid she was! Afraid 
of Philip? A swift denial in her 
heart made her turn slowly and 
strain her eyes into the shadow by the 
door. He was there, tall and _ still, 
for darkness dazzles like day, and 
Philip Marsden’s eyes were seeking 
her in vain by the sound of her voice, 
until he saw a dim figure meet- 
ing him with outstretched hands. 
“Philip, oh Philip! kindest, best, 
dearest |!” 

In the shadows their hands met, 
warm, clinging hands, and at the 
touch a ery, half-fear, half-joy, domin- 
ated the still echoing discord. The 
next instant like a child who, fright- 
ened in the dark, sees a familiar face, 
she was in his arms sobbing out her 
relief and wonder. ‘“ Ah, Philip, it is 
you yourself! You are not dead! 
You have come back to me, my dear, 
my dear!” 

He had entered the room cynically 
contemptuous over the inevitable pre- 
dicament into which Fate and his im- 
pulsive actions had led him. During 
his long captivity he had so often 
faced the extreme probability of her 
marrying John Raby that the certainty 
which had met him on his arrival at 
Kohat two days before had brought no 
surprise, and but little pain. The past, 
he had said, was over. She had never 
liked him; and he? That too was 
over ; had been over for months if, 
indeed, it had everexisted. He must 
go down at once of course, explain 
about Dick’s legacy and settle what 
was to be done in the meantime ; that 
was all. And now she was in his arms 
and everything was swept away in the 
flood of a great tenderness that never 
left him again. 

“Oh, Belle! You are glad, you are 
glad that I have come back !”’ 

The wonder and joy of his voice 
seemed to rouse her to realities; she 
drew away from him, and stood with 
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one hand raised to her forehead in per- 
plexity. “How dark it is!” she 
cried, petulantly. “I did not see. I 
cannot,— Why did you come like a 
thief in the night? Why did you not 
write! Why? you should not 
have come, you should not!” 

“I did write,” he answered gently, 
the blame in her tone seeming to 
escape his ear, ‘‘I wrote from Kohat 
to tell you. The dog-cart was at the 
station and I thought——” 

“It was for John, not for you,” she 
interrupted almost fiercely. “It was 
for my husband—” She broke off into 
silence. 

“Yes; 1 heard at Kohat you were 
married.” 

He could not see her face, nor she 
his, and once more her voice was 
petulant in complaint. ‘ You startled 
me. No one could have seen in the 
dark.” 

“Shall I call for lights now ?” 

“If you please.” 

When he returned, followed by a 
servant bringing the lamp, she was 
standing where he had left her. Great 
Heavens, how she had changed! Was 
this little Belle Stuart with her beau- 
tiful grey eyes? This woman with the 
nameless look of motherhood, the 
nameless dignity of knowledge in her 
face ; and yet with a terror, such as 
the tyranny of truth brings with it, in 
the tired eyes which used to be so 
clear of care. “Iam sorry,” he began ; 
then his thought overflowed conven- 
tional speech, making him exclaim— 
“ Don’t look so scared, for pity’s sake |” 

** Don’t look like that!’ she echoed 
swiftly. ‘That is what you said the 
last time I saw you: ‘ Don’t, Belle, 
the whole world is before you, life and 
happiness and love.’ It was not true, 
and you have only made it worse by 
coming back to upset everything, to 
take away everything.” 

“Tam not going to take anything. 
The money - 

** Money, what money? TI was not 
thinking of money. Ah, | remember 
now! Of course it is yours, all 
yours.” 








Then silence fell between them 
again ; but it was a silence eloquent 
of explanation. So eloquent that 
Philip Marsden had to turn aside and 
look out on the red bars of the sunset 
before he could beat down the mad 
desire to take instant advantage of 
her self-betrayal. But he was a man 
who above all things claimed the 
control of his own life, and the know- 
ledge that he too had been caught 
unawares helped him. “It is all 
my fault, Mrs. Raby,” he said, coming 
back to her, with a great deference in 
voice and look. “This has startled 
you terribly, and you have been ill. I 
think.” 

“Yes, I have been ill, very ill, 
The baby died, and then—oh, Philip, 
Philip! 1 thought you were dead; | 
did indeed.” 

That was the end. Every atom of 
chivalry the man possessed, every 
scrap of good in his nature responded 
to the pitiful appeal. “I do not 
wonder,” he answered, and though he 
spoke lightly there was a new tone in 
his voice which always remained in it 
afterwards when he addressed her. 
“T thought I was dead myself. Come, 
let us sit down, and I will tell you 
how it all happened. Yes, I thought 
I was dead; at least so Afzul Khan 
declares—” 

* Afzul Khan! That was the name 
of the sepoy you arrested at Faiza- 
pore.” 

Did she remember that! It was so 
long ago, long before the day he had 
seen her last, when he had tried to 
comfort her, and she had sobbed out 
her sorrow, as to a brother, in just 
such another bare shadowy room as 
this. Ah, poor Belle, poor Belle! 
Had it all been a mistake from 
beginning to end? The only refuge 
from bewildering thought seemed 
speech, and so he plunged into it, 
explaining, at far greater length than 
he would otherwise have done, how he 
came to be sitting beside her, instead 
of lying with whitening bones in some 
deep pool in the mountains, He must, 
he said, have become unconscious from 
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loss of blood, and slipped into the river 
after he was wounded, for Afzul Khan 
from his place of concealment on the 
water’s edge had seen him drifting 
down and dragged him to safety. 
They were a queer lot, the Afghans, 
and Afzul believed he owed the Major 


a life. After that it was a week ere 
he could be taken to decent shelter, 
because Afzul was also wounded ; but 
of all this he himself knew nothing. 
His unconsciousness passed into 
delirium, and it was six weeks ere he 
awoke to find himself in a sort of cave 
with snow shining like sunlight 
beyond the opening, and Afzul cooking 
marmot-flesh over asmoky fire. Even 
after that, there was a rough time 
what with cold and hunger, for it was 
an enemy’s country and the people 
about were at blood-feud with Afzul’s 
clan. At last it became a toss-up for 
death one way or the other, seeing he 
was too weak to attempt escape ; 50 
he had given himself up to the tribe, 
trusting that to their avarice an 
English prisoner might be worth a 
ransom; while Afzul had gone east 
promising to return with the swallows. 

Then months had passed bringing 
threats of death more and more 
constant as the promised ambassador 
never returned, until towards autumn, 
being stronger, he managed to escape, 
and after running the gauntlet of 
danger and starvation succeeded in 
reaching Afzul’s tribe, only to find 
him slowly recovering from a rheu- 
matic fever brought on by exposure 
and privation. The poor fellow had 
been at death’s door, and long ere he 
was strong enough to act as pilot east 
wards winter had set her seal on the 
passes. So there they had remained, 
fairly comfortable, until spring melted 
the snows. “ And,” he added with a 
smile, for Belle’s face had resumed its 
calm, “I grew quite fat, in compari- 
son. Yet they all took me for a 
ghost when I walked in to the mess- 
room at Kohat one evening after 


dinner,—just as I walked in here.”’ 
But her truthful eyes looked into 
“ No! 


his and declined the excuse. 
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I did not take you for a ghost, except 
for an instant. I knew it was you, 
and that you had come back to claim— 
everything.” 

“Then you knew wrong. I have 
come to claim nothing. Perhaps I 
have no right to claim anything ; so it 
need make no difference—”’ 

“Tt must make a difference to John,”’ 
she interrupted coldly. “1 was 
thinking of him. It is hard on him 
at all events.” 

“Hard! Of course it is hard,” he 
answered with a sudden pain at his 
heart. “Yet it is not my fault. I 
meant no harm.” 

«You have done no harm as far as 
[ know,” was the still colder reply. 
But in her turn she rose and looked 
out to that low bar of red still lingering 
in the horizon. “It is all very un- 
fortunate, but we shall manage,— 
somehow.” There was a pause, then 
she added in quite her ordinary tone, 
*T don’t think John can be coming 
to-night, so we need not wait dinner 
for him. They have taken your 
things to the end room. I see a light 
there.” 

“But I have no right—” he began 
crossing to where she stood. 

She turned to him with a sudden 
gracious smile. “ Right! You have 
every right to everything. You have 
given me,—what have you not given 
me?” 

A tall figure crouching in the 
verandah rose as they passed through 
the open French window. 

“Who is that?” she asked, 
startled, 

“Afzul Khan. I can’t take him 
back to the regiment of course, but he 
came so far with me. He has busi 
ness, he says, in Faizapore.” 

“Afzul Khan! Call 
please.” 

It was a curious group; those two, 
bound to each other by such a tissue 
of misunderstanding and mistake, and 
the Pathan, responsible at any rate 
for part of the muddle. He stood 
salaaming stolidly, for all that taking 
in the scene with a quick eye. 


half 


him here, 
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‘You have brought me back the 
best friend I ever had,” said Belle 
with a ring in her voice, and all 
instinctively her hand sought her 
companion’s and found it. 

“Tt is God’s will, not mine,” was 
the reply. Not an atom of sentiment 
in the words, not a scrap of sancti- 
moniousness ; simply a statement of 
fact. God’s will! And stowed away 
in the folds of his fur coat lay a long 
blue envelope ominously stained with 
blood, and addressed in a free bold 
hand to Miss Belle Stuart, favoured 
by Major Marsden of the 101st Sikhs. 
That was poor Dick’s will at any rate. 
Even in their ignorance those two 
looked at each other and wondered. 
God’s will! It was strange, if true. 

*“ We dine in the garden now, it is 
cooler. I shall be ready in ten min- 
utes,” said Belle. 

She was waiting for him under the 
stars when he came out from his room, 
and the slender figure against its 
setting of barren plain and over-arch- 
ing sky seemed all too slight for its 
surroundings. 

‘You must be very lonely here,” 
he said abruptly. 

Her light laugh startled him. 
‘** Not to-night at any rate! To-night 
is high holiday, and I only hope the 
khansdmah will give us a good dinner. 
Come! you must be hungry.” 

Thinking over it afterwards the 
rest of the evening seemed like a 
dream to Philip Marsden. A halo of 
light round a table set with flowers ; 
a man and a woman talking and 
laughing, the man at any rate with a 
deep unreasoning content in the 
present preventing all thought for 
the future.. How gay she was, how 
brilliant ! How little need there was 
for words with those clear sympathetic 
eyes lighting up into comprehension 
at the first hint ; and with some people 
it was necessary to have Johnson’s 
dictionary on the table ready for 
reference! Afterwards again, as he 
sat in the moonlight smoking his 
cigar, and the cool night wind stirred 
the lace ruftie on the delicate white 


arm stretched on the lounge chair, 
how pleasant silence was ; silence with 
the consciousness of comprehension. 
Then when her hand lay in his as 
they said good-night how dear her 
words were once more. ‘I want you 
to understand that I am glad. Why 
not? You thought I meant the 
money, but it was not that. I don’t 
know what I meant, but it was not 
that. I used to ery because I couldn't 
thank you; and now you have come, 
I do not want to.”’ 

‘“‘Thank me for what?” he asked, 
with a catch in his voice. 

But there was no answering tremble 
in hers. “ You are not so wise as 
your ghost; it knew. Supposing it 
was better to be dead after all? 
That would be a pity, would it not? 
Good-night. John will be home to- 
morrow.” 

He stood and stared at the lamp 
after she had gone as if its feeble ray 
would illuminate the puzzle of a 
woman’s face and words. He did not 
know that for the first time in her 
life Belle had turned on Fate. “I 
do not care,’”’ she had said recklessly 
as she walked up and down waiting 
for him amid the flowering oleanders. 
“One cannot be always thinking, 
thinking. He has come back and I 
am glad. Surely that is enough for 
to-night.” 

It was not much certainly to claim, 
if that was all; and yet it made the 
puzzle so much the harder for Philip 
Marsden. He sat on the edge of his 
bed, and swore to himself that he did 
not know what it all meant, that he 
did not even know his own feelings. 
To leave a girl with whom you fancied 
yourself in love and who apparently 
hated you ; to die and fall out of love, 
only to find when you came back to 
life that she who had scorned you 
living had taken a fancy to your 
memory. Nay, more, to find that 
something in you had survived death. 
What? Were the elements of a French 
novel born out of such materials? He 
had never thought over these questions, 
being one of those men who from a 
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certain physical fastidiousness are not 
brought into contact with them. So 
he may have been said to be, in his way, 
quite as conventional in his morality 
as any woman, and the suggestion of 
such a situation offended him quite as 
much as it would have offended Belle. 
The prideand combativeness of the man 
rose up against the suggestion even 
while the very thought of her glad wel- 
come thrilled him through and through. 
He wished no harm to her,—God forbid ! 
And yet if one were to believe the world 
—bah ! what was one to believe?) He 
was too restless to sleep, and, with the 
curious instinet which drives most good 
men to be tempted of the devil in the 
wilderness, he put on a pair of thick 
hoots, turned up his trousers methodi- 
caliy, and set out to seek peace in 
a moonlight walk. Bathos, no doubt ; 
but if the sublime borders on the 
ridiculous, the commonplaces of tife 
must touch on its tragedy. It was a 
broad white road down which he started 
at a rattling pace. Before, behind, it 
merged into a treeless horizon and it 
led—-God knows where! For all he 
knew itmight be the read leading to de- 
struction ; the ready-made conventional 
turnpike worn by the feet of thousands 
following some bell-wether who had 
tinkled down to death when the world 
was young. The moon shone garishly, 
eclipsing the stars. It seemed a pity, 
seeing they were at least further from 
this detestable world than she,—a 
mere satellite dancing attendance on 
« half-congealed cinder and allowing it 
to come between her and the light at 
every critical moment. A pretty con- 
ceit enough, but not thought ; and 
Philip was there with the firm in- 
tention of thinking out the position. 
Yet again and again he found himself 
basking in the remembrance of Belle’s 
welcome. How glad, how unfeignedly 
innocently glad she had been, till fear 
crept in. Fear of what? Of the 
French novel, of cowrse. He had felt 
it himself ; he had asked himself the 
same question, doubtless, as she had, 
aud what in heaven’s name was to be 
the answer? Must love always be 
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handfast to something else? Or was 
it possible for it to exist, not in the 
self-denying penauce of propriety and 
duty, but absolutely free and content 
in itself? Why not? 

As he tramped along stunning noises 
came from a neighbouring village ; 
thrummings of tom-toms, and blares 
of inconceivable horns mingling in a 
wild beast-like tumult. That meant 
a marriage in all its unglozed simplicity 
of purpose; a marriage, to use the 
jargon, unsanctified by love. But 
after all what had love to do with 
marriage? What could the most un- 
selfish dream of humanity have to do 
with the most selfish, the most exact- 
ing, the most common-place of all ties ? 
Love, it is true, might exist side by 
side with marriage, but the perfection 
of the one was not bound up in the 
perfection of the other. Had not the 
attempt to tind an unnecessary tig-leaf 
by uniting sentiment to passion only 
ended in an apotheosis of animalism 
not much above that which found ex- 
pression in those hideous yells and 
brayings! Above! nay, below, for it 
degraded love and passion alike by 
false shame. 

To escape the wedding party he struck 
away from the road and felt relieved 
when he had got rid of its hard-and- 
fast lines, its arrogance of knowing the 
way. The clumps of tall tiger-grass 
shot up arrow-like against the velvet 
sky, and every now and again a faint 
rustle at their roots told of something 
watching the intruder; a _ brooding 
partridge maybe, perhaps a snake with 
unwinking eyes. And as he walked 
his thoughts seemed to lead him on 
till something of the truth, something 
naked yet not ashamed as it had been 
before mankind ate of the sorrowful 
tree, came home to him, It could not 
be true, that verdict of the world. He 
would defy it. 

Suddenly he found himself con- 
fronted by a strange barrier, blocking 
his way. As far as eye could reach 


on either side rose a wall of shadow 
twenty feet high, a wall dense and dark 
below, tilmy as cobwebs above where 
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the tasselled reeds of which it was 
composed touched the purple of the 
sky. The gossamer wings of a day 
could pass through those feathery tops ; 
but below, even the buffalo had to seek 
an oozy track here and there. He had 
often heard of this reed wall, which, 
foilowire the old river bed, divides 
village from village as effectually as 
when the streams ran fast and deep ; 
but its curious aptness to his thoughts 
startled him. Impenetrable save for 
those who sought the mire, or those 
with the wings of a dove. Which 
was it to be? As he stood arrested 
by his own fancy a _night-heron 
fitted past; its broad white wings 
whirred softly, and its plumed head, 
craning forward with blood-red eyes 
searching the shadows, cleft the moon- 
light. By some strange juggling of 
fancy it reminded him of a picture by 
Gustave Doré, and with the remem- 
brance of Francesca da Rimini came 
that of the scared look in poor Belle’s 
face. 

He turned aside impatiently, beset 
once more by the desire for escape, and 
struck across the plain, coming, after a 
time, on a footpath which he followed 
mechanically through the tamarisk 
bushes, until he emerged on an open 
space where a hoar frost of salt 
crystals glittered on rows and rows of 
tiny mounds; so pure, so white, that 
the eye might have sworn to a winter's 
night even while the other senses told 
of more than summer's heat ; a decep- 
tion increasing the unreality with 
which Philip recognised that his 
wandering steps had led him to a 
village grave-yard. A far cry this 
from the marriage feast! He sat down 
on the pile of disordered bricks and 
stucco which marked the resting-place 
of the saint round whose bones the 
faithful had gathered, and asked him- 
self what chance there was in life of 
standing out against the opinion of 
the many, if even in death it was 
always a case of follow my leader? 

A quaint place it was ; no enclosure, 
no token of hope or grief, no symbol of 
faith ; nothing but the dead, clean 
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forgotten and out of mind. Ah! but 
Belle had not forgotten him, and if he 
had remained dead she would have 
gone on giving him the best part of 
herself without reproach, without 
remorse. Was death then the only 
freedom from the body? He sat so 
long immersed in his own thoughts 
that the slow stars were wheeling to 
meet the dawn ere he rose and threw 
out his arms cramped by long stillness, 
Dead, yet alive,—that was the old 
panacea. Was nothing else attain- 
able? Must love be killed? Why? 

A rustle in the tamarisks beyond 
the open made him turn sharply and 
make his way towards the corner 
whence it proceeded. As he did soa 
group of men defiled from the bushes, 
set down the burden they carried, and, 
without looking round, began to dig 
a grave, 

The hour, and the absence of wailing, 
gave Philip a momentary thought that 
he might be assisting at the conceal- 
ment of a crime, but his knowledge of 
the people reassured him. Yet as he 
approached, all the party, save avery 
old man mumbling his beads, scurried 
into the jungle, so he judged it wiser 
to stop and give the orthodox saluta- 
tion. The patriarch rose in feeble 
haste. ‘“ Allah be praised ! we thought 
you were the ghost already. Come 
back ; come back!” he cried in louder 
quavering voice. “Tis only a 
Presence, seeking sport doubtless. 
Come back, and get her under earth 
ere dawn, or ‘twill be the worse for 
all.” 

Then, as one by one his companions 
crept back to their task, he answered 
Philip’s curious looks with waggling 
head. “Only a wanton woman, 
Huzoor. Seven months ago meek as « 
dove playing about the village with 
maiden-plaited hair. But when the 
matrons unbound it for the bridegroom, 
as in due course of duty, the wicked- 
ness came out. It is so with some 
women, a fancy that hath not bit nor 
bridle ; a wantonness of mind when 
God made them to be mothers. And 
she would have been one, ay,a happy 
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one for all her fancies, had she not 
wept herself into a wasting and died 
with her unborn child. Cursed crea- 
ture, bringing evil on the whole village 
with her whims! Quick, quick, my 
sons! Hide her before dawn, with 
the irons round her thumbs, and the 
nails through her feet. Then will I 
sow the mustard-seed in her path 
homewards, so that cock-crow will ever 
send her back to the worms ere she 
hath done gathering. And all for 
a fancy ! when God made women to be 
mothers! A wanton mind, a wanton 
mind!” 

The broken, quavering voice went 
on accusingly as Philip turned away 
sick at heart. Here was the other 


side of the shield. And which was 
the truth? 
He went home feeling he had 


gained very iittle from the wilderness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE night which had proved so 
restless to Philip Marsden had been 
for Belle, strangely enough, one of 
profound repose. Never since as a 
child she fell asleep with the fresh 
cool caress of her pillow had she felt 
less inclination to be wakeful, 
desire for thought. The measureless 
content which comes so seldom, save 
in a pleasant dream, held her body 
and soul. ‘To feel it was enough. 
Yet as she woke to the sound of her 
husband’s early return, she woke also 
to a full consciousness of the change 
Philip’s resurrection from the dead 
must bring into their lives. A hasty 
remorse at her own brief happiness 
made her slip on a morning-gown and 
go into her husband’s oflice-roow. 
The wonder whether he knew, or 
whether the post, which always went 
to him direct while he was in camp in 
order to save time, had failed to find 
him, made her cheek pale. She 
searcely knew which would be worst, 
to meet him crushed by the news, or 
to have to kill his easy content with 
bitter tidings. 


less 
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She found him already engaged with 
the tea and toast which the servant 
had brought in on his arrival, and her 
heart sank; face to face with it. 
anything seemed better than the task 
of telling. 

“ Hullo, Belle, little woman! is 
that you up so early! But it must 
have been deuced startling for you 
to have Marsden walking in like 
Lazarus a 

“Then you have heard?” she inter- 
rupted with quite a sigh of relief. 

“Of course I’ve heard. One always 
does hear that sort of thing. But the 
fool of a peon! took the letters to the 
village I'd just left, so it was too late 
to send you word. And then I had 
to finish some work. It’s a queer go, 
isn’t it? Poor old Marsden! Some- 
how it makes me laugh.” 

Belle sat down helplessly in the low 
chair by her husband, feeling utterly 
lost. Was she never to be able even 
to guess at his moods? She had 
imagined that this would be the most 
bitter of blows, and he found it pro- 
vocative of laughter. “I’m so glad 
you take it that way, John,” she be- 
gan. “I was afraid ——” 

“ Afraid of what? By the way, he 
is here, I suppose. You haven't sent 
him elsewhere, or done anything 
foolish, I hope t”’ 

“Why should I send him away? 
I don’t understand——’” 

“Oh, nothing! Only,—you see, 
when you have got to keep on the 
right side of a man it is as well not to 
be too particular. T suppose you have 
been talking about the money. What 
did he say?” 

A slow colour crept into Belle’s 
face. ‘“ Not much,—at least,—1 don’t 
think we talked about it at all. There 
were so many other things.” 

John Raby whistled a tune; then 
he smiled. ‘ Upon my soul, you are 
sometimes quite incomprehensible, 
Belle ; but perhaps it is as well. You 





might have put your foot in it some- 

how ; and as it is absolutely necessary 

that the legacy should remain in the 
1 Literally, a footman. 
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business, we must be careful. If we 
play our cards decently this ridiculous 
resurrection won’t make much differ- 
ence. You see, Marsden is a gentle- 
man. He wouldn’t ruin anybody, 
least of all a woman he-——Hullo! 
what’s the matter now?” 

Her hand gripped his arm almost 
painfully. ‘Don’t John, don’t! For 
pity’s sake, don’t !”’ 

“Phew! you needn’t pinch me 
black and blue, my dear, for hinting 
at the truth. You know what Mars- 
den did to save you once; why 
shouldn’t he do something to save you 
now! There is no use mincing mat- 
ters when one is in a corner like this. 
I mean to have the use of that money, 
and if we play our cards fairly we 
shall get it. I mean to have it, and 
you're bound to help; for, though | 
don’t wish to reproach you, Belle, you 
must see that you are mainly respon- 
sible for the position.” 

ast a 

“Yes, you. If it hadn’t been for 
your squeamishness [ should still have 
been a civilian and able to go back 
on my tracks. Then again, but for 
having to quarrel with Shunker for 
his impudence, I should only have 
been at half-risks and he would have 
had to sink or swim with me, and 
that would have ensured his advancing 
more capital. The fact is that luck 
has been against me all through.” 

“What is it you want me to do?” 
she asked faintly. “How can I 
help?” 

“Oh, if you ask in that tragedy- 
tone it’s no use answering. I want 
you to be sensible, that is all. 
There is really nothing to make a 
fuss about. Ill ensure him a fair 
interest. And his coming back doesn’t 
alter our position; we have been 
living on his money for the last 
year.” 

“ But we thought he was dead, that 
it was ours. Oh, John, there is a 
difference! Don’t you see he is tied, 
that he has no choice, as it were?” 

“Tf you mean that Marsden is a 
gentleman and sees that the predica- 


ment is none of our making, then I 
agree,” 

She knelt down beside him looking 
into his face with pass onate entreaty 
in hers. “John!” she said, “ I can’t 
make you understand, but if you 
love me,—ever so little—don’t, don’t 
beg of this,—of this man. Surely 
we have taken enough. You have 
some money of your own,— indeed I 
would rather starve! It would kill me 
if you took advantage of,—of his 
kindness!” Then seeing the hopeless. 
ness of rousing sympathy in him she 
buried her face against the arm of his 
chair with a sob of pain. 

* 1’1l tell you what I do know, Belle,” 
he answered kindly enough. “ It was 
a confounded shame of Marsden to 
upset your nerves by popping up like 
a Jack-in-the-box. You're not a bit 
strong yet. Go and lie down till 
breakfast-time, and leave me to settle 
it. Why, you little goose, you don’t 
think I’m going down on my knees to 
beg of any man! I am only, very 
wisely, going to take advantage of 
the natural strength of the position. 
It isn’t as if you had ever cared a 
button for him, you know.” 

Something like a flash of lightning 
shot down from heaven on poor 
Belle, shrivelling up all her strength, 
She crept away to her room, and there, 
with flaming cheeks, paced up and 
down wondering why the sky didn’t 
fall on the house and kill every one, 
every one but Philip. The memory 
of the night before had come back to 
fill her with shame and doubt, and 
yet with a great certainty. When 
had she felt so happy, so content? 
When had she talked to John, straight 
out from her very heart, as she had 
talked to Philip? What must he have 
thought! That she had been seeking 
to please him, as John called it, trying 
to play her cards well? No! he 
would not think such things ; and yet 
the alternative was even less honour- 
able to her. What had possessed 
her,—her, John’s wife, who had 
tried, had always tried so hard to be 
content ! How had this inconceivable 
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thing come about! Preposterous, 
absurd! It had not come about ; it 
could not, should not, must not be. 
Yet, after all, what was the use in deny- 
ingit? Philip stood far above John in 
her pantheon. She had known that 
for months. But then it was allowable 
to canonise the dead. Why had he 
come back? Above all, why had he 
brought his saintship with him? So 
the circle of passionate resentment at 
fate, and still more passionate con- 
tempt for herself, went round and 
round, bringing no conclusion. She 
would have liked to throw herself on 
her bed and cry her eyes out, but, 
trivial yet insuperable barrier to this 
relief, it was too near breakfast-time 
for tears, since no one must guess at 
her trouble. 

So she appeared at the appointed 
time, and asked Philip if he had slept 
well, and if he would take tea or 
coffee ; and no one knew that she was 
wondering half the time why the sky 
didn’t fall down and crush her for 
noticing that Philip saw she was pale, 
that Philip handed her the butter, and 
Philip looked to her always for an 
opinion, What right had he to do all 
this when her husband did not? Poor 
Belle ; she had dreamed dreams only to 
tind herself, as she thought, in the most 
despicable position in which a woman 
can possibly tind herself. She never 
paused to ask if the verdict of society 
in its more virtuous moods was trust- 


worthy, and that a woman who 
discovers some other man to. be 
nearer the sun than her husband, 


must necessarily call her marriage a 
failure, and so forfeit some measure 
of her self-respect. Her righteous 
ignorance simply made her feel, as 
she looked at the well-laid table, that 
here were all the elements of a mariage 
&@ trois; an idea hateful to her, and 
trom which, according to what she 
had been taught, the only escape was 
flight. Yet how could there be flight 
if John would not give up the money / 
And then the thought that the table 
laid for two last night had been ever 
so much more pleasant, came to reduce 
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her reasoning powers to pulp. She 
listened to the story of poor Dick’s 
will, that will which had led to the 
present puzzle, feeling that the half 
excuse it gave to John’s avarice was 
but another rivet in the chain which 
bound her life to Philip’s; for with 
his kind face before her eyes, and his 
kind voice in her ears, it was useless 
denying the tie between them. That 
was the worst of it; she knew per- 
fectly well that, as he sat there calmly 
talking to her husband, silence was no 
protection to her feelings. He knew 
them, just as she knew of a certainty 
what his were; not by any occult 
power, not by any mysterious affinity, 
but by the cleareyed reason which 
affirms that, given certain conditions 
and certain ideals, the result is also 
certain. And yet, while she acknow- 
ledged her confidence in him, some- 
thing, she knew not what, rebelled 
against his sympathy ; it was an inter- 
ference, an offence. 

“Tt is a pity you did not take the 
will,” she said coldly. “It would 
have saved us all a great deal of 
annoyance.” The patience in his re- 
ply made her still more angry. She 
positively preferred her husband’s 
frown as he suggested, with a very 
different tone in his voice, that if 
Major Marsden had finished breakfast 
he should come and talk over details 
in the office. 

* But I should like your wife——” 
began Philip. 

‘‘John is much better at business 
than 1 am,” interrupted Belle. “I 
don’t take much interest in that sort 
of thing, and,—I would rather not, 
thank you,” 

So the two men whom fate had 
always placed in such strange anta- 
gonism to each other sat amicably 
arranging the business, while Belle 
wandered about from one occupation 
to another, angry with herself for 
knowing which of the two had her 
interest most at heart. 

‘It’s all settled, Belle!” cried her 
husband gaily, as they came in to 
lunch. ‘‘ Marsden’s a trump! but we 
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knew that before, didn't we? You'll 
never regret it though, Philip, for it 
is twenty per cent. and no mistake. 
I say, Belle, we must have a bottle 
of champagne to drink to the new firm, 
Marsden, Raby, and Co.” 

He hurried off for the wine, leaving 
Belle and the Major alone. Marsden, 
Raby, and Co! Horrible, detestable ! 
Nor was the position bettered by 
Philip’s remark that there seemed no 
other way out of it at present. Dick’s 
will might turn up, if, as was not un- 
likely, some one had buried the poor 
lad; there was no doubt that some 
one had looked after his effects in the 
shanties. At all events her husband 
had arranged to pay back the money 
by instalments so soon as_ possible. 
All this only made her reply stiffly, 
that she was sure John would do his 
utmost to lessen the risk. 

‘“*T shall leave it in his hands, at 
any rate,” said Philip, who despite 
his pity and sympathy was human. 
“] sha’n’t trouble you much with 
interference. By the way, when does 
the train leave to-night! I shall have 
to be going on my way.” 

* What's that ?” cried John return- 
ing with the champagne. ‘Going 
away! Nonsense! You must see the 
new house, your new house for the 
time being. And then there is the 
new dam; you must see that as 
member of the firm, mustn’t he, 
Belle?” 

Her silence roused Philips old 
temper. ‘Yes, I suppose I ought 
toseeitall. Afzul is leaving to night, 
as he has business somewhere or other, 
but I will stop till to-morrow. We 
might ride over in the morning to the 
house, if you have a horse at my 
disposal ?”’ 

“They are all at your disposal,” 
said Belle quickly. ‘ Major Marsden 
can ride Suleiman, John. I shall not 
want him.” 

They dined in the garden again that 
evening, but it was a different affair ; 
and the perception that it was so added 
to Belle’s wild rebellion at the position 
in which she found, or fancied she 
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found, herself. When they stood out 
under the stars again saying good- 
night, Belle’s hand lay in Philip's 
for an instant while John filled 
himself a tumbler from the tray in 
the verandah. Somehow the tragedy 
of her face proved too much for the 
humour of the man, who knew him- 
self guiltless of all save a great 
tenderness. ‘I am not going to bite, 
my poor Belle,” he said with a smile 
half of amusement, half of annoyance. 
“You needn’t call in the aid of the 
policeman, 1 assure you.” She looked 
at him angrily, but as she turned 
away there were tears in her eyes. 

He sat on the edge of his bed once 
more, pondering over the events of 
the day, but this time there was no 
doubt in his mind at all. He cared 
more for Belle’s peace than for any 
thing else in the world. He would go 
away for a while; but he would not 
give her up; he would prove to her 
that there was no need for that. 

To his surprise she was waiting in 
the verandah when he came out of 
his room at daybreak next morning. 
She looked business-like and_ self- 
reliant, as all women do in their 
riding-habits, and she was fasten- 
ing a rose at her collar. “John’s 
not quite ready,” she remarked 
easily; “but he said we had 
better go on and he would catch 
us up. I want to see about the 
garden. The roses here are mine, and 
as some of them are quite pretty,— 
this one for instance ; won’t you take 
it? you can’t have seen many roses 
lately—I intend moving them. By 
the, bye, I’ve sent out breakfast, 
so as your train doesn’t leave till 
midnight we can have a jolly day.” 

Philip, fastening the rose in his 
buttonhole, wondered if the best par- 
lour with all the covers off was not 
worse than calls on the policeman. 
Both seemed to him equally unneces- 
sary, but then he had all the advantage 
in position. He could show his friend- 
ship in an unmistakable way, while 
poor Belle had only the far harder 
task of receiving benefits. 
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“Don’t you remember my Arab at 
Faizapore!” she said as they cantered 
off. ‘ You are riding him now,—oh, 
don’t apologise, the pony does well 
enough for my work. John gave me 
such a delightful surprise in buying 
Suleiman back after we were married.” 

“ Got him dirt cheap from a woman 
who was afraid to ride him,” remarked 
John coming up behind cheerfully ; 
and Belle was divided between vexation 
and pleasure at this depreciation of 
his own merits. 

“J should think you rode pretty 
straight asa rule,” said Philip, looking 
her fuil in the face. ‘‘ Many women 
make the mistake of jagging at a 
beast’s mouth perpetually. If you 
can trust him, it’s far better to leave 
him alone ; don’t you think so?” 

“John, race me tothe next kikar 
[acacia] tree. It’s our last chance, 
for we shall be among the corn soon. 
Come !”’ 

Major Marsden, overtaking them 
at regulation pace, owned that Belle 
did ride very straight indeed. Perhaps 
she was right after all, and the 
position was untenable. He felt a 
little disheartened and weary ; only 
his pride remained firm, insisting that 
he had a perfect right to settle the 
point as he chose. Surely he might 
at least rectify his own mistakes. 
The sun climbed up and up, and 
even in the cooler, greener river-land 
beat down fiercely on the stubble 
where the oxen circled round on the 
threshing floors, and clouds of chaff, 
glittering like gold in the light, 
showed the winnower was at work. 
John was in his element, pointing 
out this field promised to indigo, and 
that village where a vat was to be 
built. 

“It is getting a little hot for Mrs. 
Raby to be out,” remarked Philip, 
quite aware it would be an offence in 
Belle’s eyes. 

“By George, it is late! Look, 
Belle, there’s the house beyond those 
trees on the promontory. It is three 
miles reund, but if you cut across, so, 
by the sand, it’s only one and a half. 
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Marsden and I will go the other way. 
1 have to see a village first, and then 
we can look at the new dam.” 

“Ttis over yonder, I suppose!” said 
Philip pointing to a likely bend in the 
river bank, 

* Just so,” 

“Then | will see Mrs. Raby across 
the cut, and join you there.” 

“But [ can manage quite well by 
myself,” protested Pelle. 

“T have no interest in villages, Mrs. 
Raby ; and,—excuse me—before we 
start your pony’s girths require tight- 
ening.” He slipped from his horse and 
was at her side before she could reply. 

“Then I’m off,” cried John with a 
faint shrug of his shoulders. “ I'll 
meet you at the corner, Marsden, in 
twenty minutes,” 

“Steady lad, steady!” murmured 
the Major with his head under the 
flap of the saddle, as Suleiman fidgeted 
to join his stable-companion. Belle 
standing, tapping her boot with her 
whip, moved forward. “ Give me the 
reins. I don’t see why you should do 
everything.” 

Philip came up from the girths 
smiling, and began on the curb. 

“Whata fidget you are! I’m glad 
John isn’t like that.” 

“Curbs and girths mean more than 
you suppose. There! now you can go 
neck-and-crop at everything, and I 
won't say you nay. Steady, lad, 
steady! One, two, three—are you all 
right?” 

“Thank you, I think I have the 
proper number of hands and feet, and 
so far as I know my head is on my 
shoulders,” replied Belle tartly. 

They dipped down a bit from the 
fields to a sluggish stream edging the 
higher land, and then scampered across 
the muddy flats towards the pro- 
montory which lay right at the other 
side of the bend. 

“Pull up, please!” cried Philip. 
“That strip looks quick.” 

“Nonsense! John comes this way 
every week; it’s all right.” Belle 
gave her pony a cut, making it forge 
ahead; but it was no match for 
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Suleiman who, unaccustomed to the 
spur, bounded past her. 

“ Pull up, please ; don’t be foolish, pull 
up!” shouted Philip, hearing the omin- 
ous cloop of his horse’s feet. Another 
dig of the spur, a leap, a flounder, and 
Suleiman was over the creek. Not so 
Belle’s pony ; slower, heavier, it was 
hopelessly bogged in a second, and 
floundering about, sank deeper and 
deeper. 

“Throw yourself off! cried Philip; 
“as far as you can,—ammns flat | So,— 
quite still, please. There is no danger. 
I can get at you easily, and it is not 


deep.” A minute after his hand closed 
on her wrist as she lay sinking 


slowly despite her stillness ; for the 
pony, relieved of her weight, was 
plunging like a mad thing and churn- 
ing up the sand and water to slush, 
“I must get a purchase first ; these 
sands hold like birdlime,” he said after 
an ineffectual attempt. ‘ Don’t be 
frightened if I let go for a moment.” 
Then with one hand through Suleiman’s 
stirrup he knelt once more on the ex- 
treme edge of the firm ground and got 
a grip of Belle again. ‘“ Now then,— 
all together !”’ More all together than 
he desired, for Suleiman, alarmed at 
the strain, backed violently, reared, 
and finally broke away, leaving Philip 
prone on his back in the dirt. “I 
hope I didn’t hurt you,” he said, 
struggling up rather blindly to aid 
Belle’s final flounder to safe ground. 

“* Not much,” she replied with a nerv- 
ous laugh as she shook the curiously 
dry sand from her habit. “ My wrist 
will be a bit black and blue, that’s all. 
Why, Philip, what’s the matter! 
Philip !” 

He had doubled up limply, horribly, 
as if he had been shot, and lay in a 
heap at her feet. 

* Philip! What is it?” 

As she slipped her arm beneath him 
to raise his head, something warm and 
wet trickled over it,— blood ! 

“The wound,” he murmured. 
“ My handkerchief,—anything,—I am 
sorry.” Then the pain died out of his 
face and his head felt heavy on her arm. 


The wound! she sought for it by 
the aid of that ghastly trickle only to 
find when she tore the coverings away 
that it was no trickle, but an intermit- 
tent gushing. That must be stopped 
somehow, — her handkerchief, his 
handkerchief, her own little white 
hands. It had all passed so quickly 
that it seemed but a minute since he 
had cried “Pull up” and there she 
was with his head on her knee, face 
downwards, and the warm blood soak- 
ing over her. People make long stories 
afterwards of such scenes; but as a 
matter of fact they derive all their 
horror from their awful swiftness. 

Belle, bareheaded in the sunlight, 
was full of one frantic desire to see 
the face hidden away in her habit. 
Was he dead? Was that the reason 
why the blood oozed slower and 
slower? She craned over his close- 
cropped hair only to see the outline of 
his cheek. “Philip, Philip!” she 
whispered in his ear, but there was no 
answer. Was it five minutes, was it 
ten, was it an hour since she had sat 
there with her hands——+ Ah, ghastly, 
ghastly ! She could not look at them ; 
and yet for no temptation in the 
world would she have moved a finger, 
lest he was not dead and she was 
staving death aside. 

A shout behind, and her husband 
came tearing down at a mad gallop 
alarmed atthe return of the riderless 
horse. “Good God! Belle, what has 
happened ?” 

“Look, and tell me if he is dead,” 
she said. “Quick! I want to know, 
—I want to know!” 

He was not dead, and yet the bleed- 
ing had stopped. Then they must get 
him home, get him somewhere as 
best they could. A string bed was 
brought from the nearest village, 
with relays of willing yet placid 
bearers ; Belle walked beside it in 
Philip’s helmet, for her own hat had 
been lost in the quicksand, keeping her 
hand on the rough bandages while 
John raced ahead to set the doors 
open. It was dreary crossing the 
threshold of the new house, with the 
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jostling, shuffling footsteps of those 
who carry something that is death’s 
or will be death’s. But there was a 
curious light in Belle’s eyes. and even 
her husband, accustomed as he was to 
her even nerves, wondered at her calm 
decision. Since they must procure a 
doctor as quickly as possible, the best 
plan would be for John to ride across 
country to a station where the after- 
noon mail stopped. To return to 
Saudaghur and a mere hospital assist- 
ant would be needless delay. She did 
not mind, she said, being left alone: 
and meanwhile they must send fora 
supply of necessaries since it was 
evident that Philip could not be moved, 
at any rate for a day or two. So Belle 
sat in the big empty room. which by 
and bye was to be hers, and watched 
alone by the unconscious man, feeling 
that it was her turn now. It was a 
vigil not to be forgotten. And once 
as she raised his head on her arm in 
order to moisten his lips with the 
stimulant which alone seemed to keep 
life in him, he stirred slightly. his 
eyes opened for a second, and a faint 
murmur reached her ear, “ No need 
for a policeman.” 

A smile, pathetic in its absolute 
self-surrender, came to her face as she 
stooped and kissed him with the passion 
of protection and possession which a 
mother has for her helpless child ; and 
that is a love which casts out fear. 
As she crouched once more beside the 
coarse pallet where he lay, for the room 
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was destitute of all furniture save the 
string-woven bed, Belle Raby, for the 
first time in her life, faced facts un- 
distorted by her own ideals, and 
judged things as they were, not as 
they ought to be. She loved this man ; 
but what was that love? Was ita 
thing to be spoken. of with bated 
breath just because the object hap- 
pened to be a person whom, all things 
consenting, one might have married ¢ 
Her nature was healthy and unself- 
ish ; her knowledge of the “ devastat- 
ing passion” which is said to devour 
humanity was derived entirely from 
books and a pious but unreasoning 
belief in what she was told. It is not 
the fashion nowadays to say so, but that 
is really the position in which a vast 
majority of women find themselves in 
regard to many social problems. And 
so, in that dreary, shadowy room, with 
the man she loved dependent on her 
care for his sole chance of life, Belle 
Raby asked herself wherein lay the sin 
or shame of such a love as hers, and 
found no answer. 

And yet, when her husband re- 
turned with the doctor, he brought 
back with him also the old familiar 
sense that something, she knew not 
what, was wrong. The old resent- 
ment came back, born of the old beliefs, 
at the odious position in which she 
found herself. But now she tried to set 
these thoughts aside as unworthy ; un- 
worthy of her own self, above all un- 
worthy of Philip. 


(To be continued.) 











